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In  195(4  'the  Women’s  Symphonjr 
Orchestra  amalgamated  with 
The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra 
Inc . 


Forother  orchestras  conducted  by 
Ale xan  de  r  Th  i e  de ,  see  WPA 
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'\  am  a  wooman,  needes  most  I  speke, 
Or  elles  swells  til  myn  herfe  breke, 

— Chaucer 


large  symphony  orchestra,  wholly  of  women,  may  enjoy  a 
more  noteworthy  destiny  than  merely  to  be  worn  as  a  graceful 
ornament  by  a  great  city.  To  be  an  inspirational  force  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  arts,  both  to  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  and  to 
those  who  attend  its  concerts,  is  always  important. 

There  now  appears  on  the  musical  horizon  a  Society  which  is 
the  result  of  the  express  will  and  desire  of  a  large  group  of  resident 
women  musicians  expertly  schooled  as  individuals  and  well  versed 
in  ensemble  to  express  themselves,  and  to  occupy  an  enduring 
position  in  the  world  of  art. 

Such  an  organization  is  The  Women’s  Symphony  Society  of 
Boston. 

The  only  man  identified  with  the  Society  is  its  founder  and 
conductor — Alexander  Thiede.  Mr.  Thiede  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
association  with  Symphony  Orchestras,  having  started  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  as  first  violinist  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  under  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch.  He  was  for  ten  years  first  violinist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski  and  later  concert- 
master  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conductor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Sinfonietta. 

Mr.  Thiede  has  played  under  many  great  conductors  among 
them  Richard  Strauss,  Mengelberg,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky, 
Enesco,  Stock,  Reiner,  Molinari,  Resphigi,  Beecham,  and  Goosens. 
Incidently,  Mr.  Thiede  was  the  first  to  appear  as  a  guest  conductor 
on  the  radio  and  also  conducted  the  first  coast  to  coast  network 
programs  to  originate  from  St.  Louis  and  later  from  Boston. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  The  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
is  entirely  new  and  at  once  both  stable  and  sound.  The  Society 
consists  of  two  kinds  of  membership,  active  and  associate.  The 
active  membership,  which  constitutes  the  players  of  the  orchestra, 


and  the  associate  membership,  is  available  to  women  exclusively. 

The  dues  for  both  classes  of  membership  are  four  dollars 
annually.  An  associate  membership  entitles  the  holder  to  ad¬ 
mission  to  all  regular  Boston  concerts  of  the  Society’s  orchestra 
as  well  as  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 

An  active  membership  in  addition  to  the  privileges  of  associate 
membership,  requires  passing  a  satisfactory  audition  for  the  Conduc¬ 
tor,  attending  all  rehearsals,  and  participation  in  all  concerts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  musical  season  the  Executive  Committee 
elected  by  the  Society  will  distribute  among  the  active  members 
such  part  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  Treasury  as  it  deems  advisable, 
the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  further  advancement  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  Society. 

These  aims  and  ideals  are  primarily  educational.  They  also 
point  toward  a  future  for  women  in  the  realm  of  symphonic  art. 
The  Society  represents  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  on  the  part 
of  women  to  encourage  music  appreciation  and  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  a  field  in  which  they,  by  natural  equipment  and  con¬ 
scientious  study,  have  a  rightful  place. 

The  Society  is  planning  a  series  of  four  concerts  at  Jordan  Hall, 
scheduled  on  January  16,  February  13,  March  12  and  April  21. 
These  concerts  will  present  music  not  commonly  heard  as  well  as 
works  by  American  composers,  especially  women.  The  soloists  will 
include  artists  of  the  first  rank,  while  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Society  to  present  deserving  young  talent  at  every  opportunity. 

While  the  Society  is  unique  in  that  its  membership  and  Executive 
Committee  consists  entirely  of  women,  it  welcomes  the  support  of 
all  other  music  lovers,  to  whom  guest  tickets  to  the  series  of 
concerts  are  available  at  four  dollars.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  or  guest  tickets  may  be  directed  to  the  Secretary. 


MUSIC 

WOMEN’S  SYMPHONY  ORCH. 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  of  Boston,  Stanley  Hassell,  con¬ 
ductor,  gave  its  first  concert  last 
night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Sylvia  Zarem- 
ba,  7-year-old  pianist,  was  the  solo¬ 
ist.  The  program  was  as  follows: 


Symphony  No.  88  In  G  major . Haydn 

Children's  Corner . Debussy 

Overture,  "Euphrosyne” . Converse 


Concerto  for  piano  in  A  major,  K.  488 

Mozart 

Psyche  and  Eros  from  “Psyche”  ...  Franck 
Excerpts  from  Act  2  of  “Die  Meister- 
singer”  ^  &  ’f  ner 

A  woman ’sorcnesCra  masiorTome 
time  functioned  in  New  York  and 
doubtless  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
but  until  last  night  Boston  had  not 
apparently  seen  or  heard  a  complete 
example  of  a  phenomenon  that  i 
would  have  caused  Dr.  Johnson  dis¬ 
tress.  At  present  it  is  a  serious  and 
workmanlike  group.  There  were  no 
unprofessional  hitches,  and  spirited 
performances  were  offered  under 
Mr.  Hassell’s  baton.  We  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  from  this  orchestra  in  the 
future. 

Faults  at  the  moment  are  chiefly 
approximations  of  an  ideal  that  may 
well  be  realized  later  on.  A  lack  of 
precision  now  and  then,  a  tendency 
for  the  strings  to  overpower  and  to 
get  out  of  balance  with  the  wind, 
these  and  other  shortcomings  will 
doubtless  be  smoothed  off  in  fur¬ 
ther  practice.  Mr.  Hassell’s  beat 
was  sure  and  his  taste  sound. 

Considerable  interest  attached  to 
the  debut  here  of  Sylvia  Zaremba, 
a  pianist  who  is  only  7  years  old. 
She  seems  to  be  a  child  whose  musi¬ 
cal  talent  will  be  well  worth  watch¬ 
ing.  She  maintained,  for  example, 
a  reasonably  clear  technique  in  this 
lovely  Mozart  concerto;  whereas 
many  prodigies  smother  technique 
with  the  pedal.  It  was  an  accurate, 
modest,  and,  for  a  child,  a  remark¬ 
able  performance.  Mozart’s  music 
is  not  easy  from  the  interpretative 
side,  and  there  were  one  or  two 
things  done  here  that  Miss  Zaremba 
will  come  in  time  to  recognize  as 
unsuitable  to  the  style  of  the  com¬ 
position.  Praise  for  the  performance, 
then,  must  be  tempered  with  the 
reflection  that  it  was  good  under 
"  the  circumstances  and  not  abso¬ 
lutely. 

At  the  same  time,  Miss  Zaremba 
was  clearly  in  this  exhibition  of  her 
ibilities  a  prodigy  who  had  not  been 
’orced  in  the  hot-house  of  some 
eacher’s  ambition  but  the  result  of 
m  exceptional  musical  talent.  The 
►rchestral  side  of  the  concerto  was 
ess  commendable  than  the  playing 
arlier.  The  audience  displayed  en- 
Jiusiasm  for  the  little  pianist  and 
7r  the  Converse  overture,  where  the 
jpposer  was  in  the  audience  to 
knowledge  the  applause.  A.  W.  W. 
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Two  Debuts 

W omen’s  Symphony 


A 


Two 

lective,  one  individual,  took  place 
last  evening  in  Jordan  Hall, 


when  the  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Boston  gave  its  in¬ 
itial  performance,  with  a  seven- 
year-old  pianist,  Sylvia  Zaremba, 
as  soloist.  The  program  was  of 
some  length  and  variety  of  selec¬ 
tion:  Haydn’s  Symphony  on  G 
major,  number  88,  the  “Child¬ 
ren’s  Corner”  of  Debussy,  orches¬ 
trated  by  Andre  Caplet,  the  Mo¬ 
zart  A  major  piano  concerto,  an 
overture,  “Euphrosyne,”  of  F.  S. 
Converse,  part  of  the  Franck 
poem  “Psyche,”  and  excerpts 
from  Wagner’s  “Die  Meister- 
singer.” 

The  orchestra,  which,  save  for 
the  conductor,  Stanley  Hassell, 
has  no  male  assistance,  played  in 
i  a  commendably  professional 
manner.  Balance  of  parts,  tone 
quality,  and  ensemble  were  good 
|  for  a  group  so  recently  as¬ 
sembled,  regardless  of  sex.  Far 
from  being  hampered  by  lack 
of  material  or  of  technical  facil¬ 
ity,  the  orchestra  should  elim¬ 
inate  its  present  unevenness  and 
develop  greater  finesse  in  its 
musicianship  as  its  experience  in 
playing  together  grows.  Further, 
it  should  be  noted  that  last  eve¬ 
ning  the  acoustics  of  Jordan  Hall 
probably  accounted  for  some  of 
the  overwhelming  volume  of 
sound  which  was  often'  disturb¬ 
ing,  especially  during  the  Haydn 
symphony. 

The  orchestration  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  “Children’s  Corner”  was 
amusing  to  follow.  Clever  and 
frequently  effective  as  they  were, 
still  they  often  impressed  as 
being  too  realistic,  the  choice  of 
scoring  too  obvious,  lacking — as 
in  “The  Little  Shepherd” — the 
more  symbolic,  suggestive  feeling 
'of  the  pianoforte  original. 


Miss  Zaremba,  the  second  half 
of  the  debut,  likewise  gave  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  future.  Her  stage 
poise  was  amazing,  for  all  her 
diminutive  size  (the  reviewer 
had  forgotten  that  children  of 
seven  were  so  small),  and  her 
playing  was  correspondingly 
easy  and  unaffected.  Her  range 
of  dynamics,  of  course,  was  not 
so  broad  as  a  mature  perform¬ 
er’s,  nor  did  she  strive  vainly 
that,  it  should  appear  so,  but 
within  her  scope  the  values  were 
well  managed.  Many  a  pianist 
might  envy  the  clear  delicacy  of 
her  pianissimo  in  the  slow  move¬ 
ment.  In  statement  of  themes 
and  other  more  straightforward 
passages,  rather  than  in  those 
where  more  brilliance  was  re¬ 
quired,  her  playing  had  a  musical 
taste  unusual  for  so  young  a  per¬ 
former.  The  audience,  which 
was  quite  large,  applauded  her 
warmly,  and  Miss  Zaremba 
obliged  with  several  encores. 
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The  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 


Haydn  - 

Debussy 

Converse 

Mozart 

Franc\ 

-  of  BOSTON  - 

(65  Players) 

STANLEY  HASSELL,  Conductor 

Soloist,  SYLVIA  ZAREMBA 

Sensational  seven-year^old  pianist 

PROGRAM 

-  -  -  -  Symphony  No.  13  in  G  Major 

-  -  -  -  -  -  -  Children’s  Corner 

-  -  -  -  -  -  Overture:  Euphrosyne 

-  -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  A  Major  (K488) 

-  Psyche  and  Eros  from  Symphonic  Poem  “Psyche” 

Wagner  -  -  -  Excerpts  from  Act  II  of  Die  Meistersinger 

Steinway  Pianoforte  through  courtesy  of  M.  Steinert  &  Sons 

—  —  —  — Mail  Order  for  Women's  Symphony  Orchestra —  —  —  — 

JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston 

Enclosed  please  find  $ . for . tickets  @  $ . 

$1.10,  75c,  55c 

Name . 


Address. 
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Women’s  Symphony  Is 

Fou^dU„^TW 

A  women’s  orchestra, 
Women’s  Symphony  Society  of 
Boston,”  was  founded  yesterday 
afternoon  at  a  tea  at  the  house 
of  Mrs-  Elizabeth  Grant,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Thiede  who  will  be  the 
conductor  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  ensemble  of  70  women 
will  give  four  concerts  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  which  will 
feature  rarely  heard  orchestral 
works,  the  work  of  young  com¬ 
posers,  women  composers,  and  a 
young  soloist  in  each  program. 

It  is  hoped  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  orchestra  not  only  to 
enrich  the  concert  programs  of 
the  city  with  orchestral  works 
that  are  off  the  beaten  path,  but 
to  consolidate  and  improve  the 
standing  of  women  orchestral 
players. 

Te  become  a  member  of  -the 
orchestra  one  must  take  out  a 
subscription  to  the  four  concerts, 
which  costs  four  dollars-  Men 
may  subscribe  to  the  concerts, 
but  cannot  become  members  of 
the  organization. 

An  active  membership  requires 
passing  a  satisfactory  audition 
for  the  conductor,  attending  all 
rehearsals,  and  participation  in 
all  concerts. 

Co-operative  Basis 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  season  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  elected  by  the  society  will 
distribute  among  the  active 
members  such  part  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  funds  in  the  treasury  as  it 
deems  advisable,  the  remainder 
to  be  applied  to  the  further  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  society. 

The  society  is  planning  a  se¬ 
ries  of  four  concerts  at  Jordan 
Hall,  scheduled  on  Jan-  16,  Feb. 
13,  March  12  and  April  21-  These 
concerts  will  present  music  not 
commonly  heard  as  well  as 
works  by  American  composers, 
especially  women.  The  soloists 
will  include  artists  of  the  first 
rank,  while  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  society  to  present  deserv¬ 
ing  young  talent  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
includes:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant, 
chairman;  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Sny¬ 
der,  co-chairman;  Miss  Celia 
Pond,  secretary;  Miss  Anna 
Wise,  treasurer;  Mrs.  William  H. 
Coburn,  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Cook,  Miss 
Priscilla  Damon,  Miss  Anne  De- 
Guicl"  'd,  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hoff¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Julius  Joelson,  Mrs. 
George  Johnson,  Mrs.  Bryan 
Leonard,  Miss  Hannah  Living¬ 
ston,  Mme.  Louis  J.  Mercier,  Mrs. 
Edward  R.  Place,  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson. 


—  The  famous  Comstock  lode 
of  Nevada  has  produced  nearly 
$800,000,000  in  gold  and  silver. 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY, 


Performers  in  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 

(3)  From  the  woodwind  section,  left  to  right:  Miss  Harriet  Peacock, 
flutist;  and  Miss  Ruth  Peacock,  oboilt.  (4)  Alexander  Thiede,  Con¬ 
ductor;  and  Miss  Cecelia  M.  Payeskafof  Winchester,  N.  H„  concert- 
master.  (5)  Solo  violinist,  Mariam  Buroughs  of  Boston.  (6)  Double- 
bass  division,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Marjbelle  Fulton  Zeise  of  Spokane, 


/ 
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\\ash.;  Miss  Pauline  Glen,  Dorchester;  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Whitney, 
^omerville;  Mrs.  Josef  Zimbler,  Boston.  (7)  Tympani  player.  Miss 
lsie  h  Daxis,  Somerville.  The  organization  is  scheduled  to  give  four 
concerts  in  Jordan  Hall,  presenting  symphonies  of  Rubinstein,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Beach  and  Borodin. 


(1)  The  harpists:  Miss  Nellie  Zimmer  of  Boston  (further)  and  Miss 
Olivia  C.  Hall  of  Cambridge  (nearer).  (2)  French  horn  section,  left 
to  right:  Miss  Elizabeth  Clarke  of  Worcester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Banks- 
Youngman  of  Boston,  Miss  Amy  F.  Ryder  of  Bost.on.  Miss  Jeannette 
N.  Lighter  of  Roxbury,  and  Miss;  Marjorie  Palmer  of  East  Braintree. 


_  I 

Orchestra  of  Women 


Enough  confidence  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  around  Jordan  Hall  these 
days  by  the  newly-formed  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra  to 
suffice  a  dozen  political  aspirants. 

Yesterday  they  got  together  for 
rehearsal,  preparatory  to  opening 
their  first  season  on  Jan.  16.  There 
was  fun,  laughter,  and  harmony 
in  the  general  confusion  of  setting 
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up  so  many  instruments,  and  in 
placing  80  players  on  the  stage. 

No  temperament,  but  much 
helpfulness,  marked  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  Conductor  Alexander 
Thiede  and  Concertmaster  Cecelia 
M.  Payeska  worked  with  the 
leaders  of  each  section  in  the  en¬ 
semble.' 

From  the  State  of  Washington’s 
coast,  eastward  to  Vermont’s 


Prepares  Concert  Course 


Green  Mountains,  from  such  far- 
removed  spots  as  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  Winchester,  N.  H.,  have 
come  some  of  the  women,  at¬ 
tracted  to  Boston  by  its  musical 
advantages.  Most,  however,  are 
from  Greater  Boston  itself. 

Bass  fiddles  scraped,  kettle 
drums  rumbled,  brasses  blared, 
strings  obediently  raised  their 


\mices,  as  Mr.  Thiede  accented  the 
music  with  his  slender  white  baton. 

A  man  will  be  soloist  for  the 
orchestra’s  initial  concert  —  Karl 
Zeise,  ’cellist  in  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony. 

“Of  course,  no  one  can  whip  an 
orchestra  into  shape  in  a  few 
weeks’  time.  It  takes  years  to  de¬ 
velop  an  orchestra.  We  all  know 
that.  But  I  know  I  have  something 
here  that  will  really  pleasantly 
surprise  the  critics,”  Mr.  Thiede 
declared,  in  announcing  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes:  Mable  Dan¬ 
iel’s  Prelude  for  Orchestra,  “Deep 
Forest”;  Franz  Joseph  Haydn’s 
Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Violon¬ 
cello  and  Orchestra;  and  Anton 
Rubinstein’s  Symphony  No.  2  in 
C  Major,  “The  Ocean.” 

Second  and  third  meetings  will 
be  on  Feb.  13  and  March  12,  and 
the  last  will  be  on  April  28. 

Mr.  Thiede  remarked  that  he 
believes  in  the  work,  because  it 
will  afford  an  outlet  for  talented 
women  as  well  as  give  the  com¬ 
munity  an  unusual  musical  treat. 
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Oumphonu  Orchestra 


Jordan  Hall  Concerts 

FIRST  PROGRAM,  Jan.  16,  1940,  8.30  P.  M. 

Mabel  Daniels  Prelude  for  Orchestra  "Deep  Forest" 

Franz  Joseph  Hayden  Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Violincello  and  Orchestra 

Karl  Zeise  —  Soloist 

Anton  Rubenstein  Symphony  No.  I  in  C  Major  "The  Ocean" 


SECOND  PROGRAM,  Feb.  13,  1940,  8.30  P.  M. 

Hector  Berlioz  Overture  "The  Corsair" 

Margaret  Starr  McLain  Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

The  Composer  at  the  Piano  (World  Premier) 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4  in  B  Flat  Opus  60 

THIRD  PROGRAM,  March  12,  1940,  8.30  P.  M. 

Edward  MacDowell  Two  Pieces  after  "Roland's  Song" 

(a)  Th  e  Saracens 

(b)  The  Beautiful  Alda 

Wolfgang  Amadens  Mozart 

Concerto  in  A  Major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
Mariam  Burroughs  —  Soloist 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  Gaelic  Symphony 


FOURTH  PROGRAM,  April  21,  1940,  3.30  P.  M. 

Amadeo  DeFillipi  Four  Diversions  for  String  Orchestra 

1  Mock  March  3  The  Rival  Serenaders 

2  Valse  Ostinato  4  Barn  Dance 

(First  Performance  in  Boston) 

Robert  Schumann  Concerto  in  A  Minor  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Howard  Goding  —  Soloist 

Alexander  Borodin  Symphony  No.  2  in  B  Minor 

-»->■>  >  >  >  -»->->»  >  >>>>>>> 

TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  JORDAN  HALL 

Box  Office  or  Secretary 

Women's  Symphony  Society,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston 

Membership  Season  Tickets  .  $4.00  tax  exempt 

Single  Admission  ....  $1.00  tax  exempt 


Membership  card  admits  bearer  to  the  1940  series  of  concerts  at  Jordan  Hall  on  January  16, 
February  13,  March  12,  at  8.15  P.M.  and  April  21,  at  3.15  P.M. 
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Uexander  Thiede  Leads  Women 
hony  in  Successful  Debui 

By  EDWARD  DOWNEsV^^,*^ 

Jnder  the  sponsorship  of  the  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
Boston,  the  newly  organized  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  ga 
the  first  concert  of  its  career  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall  and  a 
quitted  itself'  creditably  of  that  delicate  task.  Alexander  Thied 
founder  of  the  orchestra  who  is  also  its  conductor,  had  contrive 
a  program  of  interest  and  singular  appropriateness  to  the  occr 
sion  which  included  Mabel  Daniels’  Prelude  for  Orchestra,  “Dee. 
Forest,”  Haydn’s  Concerto  in  D  major  for  ’Cello  and  Orchestr? 
Rubinstein’s  “Ocean”  Symphony  and,  by  way  of  curtain-raisei 
Amadeo  de  Fillipi’s  arrangement  of  the  Bach  Chorale-Prelude 


“Liebster  Jesu,  wir  sind  hier.” 
The  soloist  in  the  Haydn  Con¬ 
certo  was  Karl  Zeise,  ’cellist  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Miss  Daniels’  score  which,  she 
says,  “makes  no  pretense  of  be¬ 
ing  other  than  a  simple  prelude, 
frankly  impressionistic  in  style,” 
is  an  ingratiating,  effective  piece 
of  work.  What  it  sets  out  to  do, 
it  does  skilfully,  with  ease  and 
simplicity. 

In  spite  of  the  dramatic  climax 
to  which  it  rises,  it  shows  us  the 
forest  in  its  sunnier,  more  lyri¬ 
cal  moods.  The  invention  is 
pleasing,  the  instrumentation 
colorful.  If  it  has  a  derivative 
sound,  that  is  perhaps  inevitable 
in  a  work  that  harks  back  as  def¬ 
initely  as  this  to  the  style  of  a 
generation  ago.  And  Miss  Dan¬ 
iels’  individuality  saves  her  from 
being  merely  imitative. 

For  smoothness  of  contours 
and  glamour  of  tone  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  persuasive  per¬ 
formance  of  the  evening.  In  the 
Haydn  and  the  Rubinstein  the 
orchestra  frequently  played  with 
a  more  uninhibited  enthusiasm, 
but  tonal  production  was  some¬ 
times  rough,  square  corners 
needed  rounding  and  some 
phrases  needed  a  more  definite 
form. 

A  Mild  Classic 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  have  heard  Mr.  Zeise  in  some 
other  concerto  than  the  peren- 
n'al  D  major  which  tradition  at¬ 
tributes  to  Haydn  and  recent 
musicologists  to  his  pupil,  An¬ 
ton  Kraft.  It  is  hardly  such  a 
towering  work  of  genius  as  to 
justify  its  being  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  ’cello  concerto  in  the  reper¬ 
tory,  and  it  is  played  to  death. 

Though  hampered  by  nervous¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Zeise  proved  himself  a 
well-schooled  musician  with  a 
brilliant  singing  tone  in  sus¬ 
tained  passages.  When  his  pas¬ 
sage  work  was  fuzzy,  or  breathy, 
it  resembled  the  nervous  playing 
of  a  good  technician  more  than 
accustomed  sloppiness.  His  rar¬ 


er  moments  of  crystalline  clarity 
seemed  to  represent  his  norm 
He  was  warmly  applauded. 

The  fast  movements  of  the 
concerto  could  have  stood  a 
more  robust  beat  on  Mr.  Thiede’s 
part,  but  on  the  whole  his  inter¬ 
pretation  was  well  considered. 

A  great  emotive  force  that 
somehow  never  quite  found,  satis¬ 
fying  expression,  a  gift  primarily 
melodic  and  anti-symphonic 
characterize  Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean”  Symphony.  Though  it  is 
conventional  in  form  and  con¬ 
tent,  it  was  undeniably  effective 
and  the  orchestra  played  it  with 
such  contagious  zest  that  one 
was  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
to  hear  an  almost  forgotten 
work- 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  success  of  this 
maiden  appearance  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony.  Their  next  con¬ 
cert-  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  13, 
will  present  the  Boston  com¬ 
poser,  Margaret  Starr  McLain  in 
the  first  performance  of  her  own 
Concertino  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra- 


Pascal  in  United  Artists 

Gabriel  Pascal,  producer  of 
“Pygmalion,”  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  United  Artists  t< 
make  pictures  exclusively  fo 
their  distribution  for  the  ne> 
three  years.  The  announcemen 
was  made  yesterday  -by  Murrs 
Silverstone,  head  of  U.  A.’s  di 
tributing  forces.  At  the  sam 
time  Mr.  Silverstone  made  pubi 
a  cablegram  sent  to  Chari 
Chaplin  by  George  Bema 
Shaw  which  said: 

“Congratulations  to  Unitec 
Artists  on  having  captured  Ga¬ 
briel  Pascal,  the  only  man  living 
except  yourself  who  knows 
much  about  filming  as  I  do.” 

The  first  of  Pascal’s  film  :  , 
United  Artists  will  be  “Maj 
Barbara,”  another  of  Sha^ 
plays.  It  will  be  made  in  Er 
land,  with  Wendy  Hiller  ar 
Robert  Morley. 


TEN’S  SYMPHONY  lJjL%^Ui 

Phe  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alex* 
ander  Thiede  conducting,  gave  its  first 
concert  last  night  in  Jordan  hall  before  a 
substantial  and  warmly  inclined  audience. 
The  program  was  preceded  by  the  playing 
of  a  Bach  choral  prelude  (“Liebster  Jesu  ), 
a  ceremony  which  is  to  be  a  regular  part 
of  these  concerts.  Karl  Zeise,  ’cellist,  was 
the  soloist.  The  program  follows: 

Prelude,  “Deep  Forest,”  op.  34 

Mabel  Daniels 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  violincello  and  ■ 

orchestra  .  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major  (  ‘Ocean  ). 
four  movements . Rubinstein 


MUSIC 


Although  the  first  concert  of  the 
newly  formed  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra,  founded  and  conducted 
by  Alexander  Thiede,  happened  to 
fall  on  the  year’s  bitterest  night, 
an  audience  which  overflowed  into 
the  balcony  was  on  hand  to  greet 
the  new  organization  in  a  generally 
gratifying  manner.  This  is  hardly 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  orchestra  itself  performed  very 
creditably  indeed,  yet  it  is  always 
difficult  to  down  the  surprised  feel¬ 
ing  that — as  Sam  Johnson  said — 
they  did  anything  at  all.  Before 
feminists  leap  upon  that,  let  it 
quickly  be  set  down  that  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra  has  none 
of  the  sound  of  a  hastily  thrown 
together  orchestra;  it  is  capable  of 
a  fine  eloquence  and  can  rise  at 
times  (as  in  the  tutti’s  of  the  Haydn 
concerto  and  the  finale  of  the  Ru¬ 
binstein  symphony)  to  a  drive  and 
vitality  that  is  most  promising. 

Mr.  Thiede  has  obviously  labored 
long  and  hard  with  the  orchestra; 
it  proved  to  be  well  disciplined  and 
responsive.  If  that  response  was  not 
always  forthcoming,  it  was  because 
Mr.  Thiede’s  assimilation  of  the 
scores  was  not  always  complete.  Yet 
it  is  certainly  quibbling  to  dwell  too 


long  on  such  details  when  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  few  matters  which 
could  not  be  smoothed  out  when  the 
orchestra  has  had  more  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  itself.  The  one 
“constructive  criticism”  (what  a  hor- 
was  rid  phrase!)  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  conventional  seating  be  tried  out 
in  concert. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  concert 
began  with  the  playing  of  a  com¬ 
position  by  a  Boston  woman,  Mabel 
Daniels.  Her  “Deep  Forest,”  an  ex¬ 
cellently  scored  tone  poem  of  an 
idyllic  and ,  impresionistic  nature,  i 
was  cordially  received.  The  com-  | 
poser  was  present  to  acknowledge  ; 
the  applause. 

Karl  Zeise,  the  soloist  in  the 
Haydn  concerto,  in  an  otherwise 
satisfactory  performance,  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  veil  the  sensitive  melodic 
line  of  this  favorite  work,  and  his 
tone  production  was  at  times  ten¬ 
uous. 

The  program  was  concluded  with 
the  playing  of  the  first,  third,  sixth 
and  seventh  movements  of  Anton 
Rubinstein’s  rarely  heard  “Ocean” 
symphony.  Last  performed  here  in 
1903 — during  Rubinstein’s  triumphal 
tour  in  1872,  Theodore  Thomas  and 
the  New  York  symphony  played  it 
once  a  week  for  months — the  work 
has  subsided  into  oblivion.  Justly 
so.  It  has  its  moments,  to  be  sure, 
particularly  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
grand  chorale-like  coda  of  the  finale,  j 
but  its  general  scope  is  fairly  dull.  ! 
The  orchestra  was  at  its  best  in  the  ' 
finale,  however,  and  the  woodwind  ! 
choir,  a  touchy  section  at  best, proved 
itself  of  commendable  quality.  The 
next  concert  in  the  series  will  take 
place  Feb.  13.  R.  F.  E.,  Jr. 


MUSIC 

JORDAN  HALL 
Women’s  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  made  its  bow  at  Jordan  Hall 
last  evening,  where  it  was  greeted 
by  an  audience  substantial  in  num¬ 
bers  and  hearty  in  applause.  Alex¬ 
ander  Thiede  conducted  a  Bach 
chorale,  “Liebster  Jesu,”  as  orches¬ 
trated  by  Amadeo  de  Fillipi;  the  or¬ 
chestral  prelude  “Deep  Forest,”  by 
the  Boston  composer,  Mabel  Dan¬ 
iels;  the  familiar  Haydn  Cello  Con¬ 
certo,  with  Karl  Zeise  as  soloist, 
and  four  movements  of  the  “Ocean” 
Symphony,  by  Anton  Rubinstein. 

Apart  from  the  novelty  of  an  or¬ 
chestra  composed  of  women  (it  is 
novel,  even  in  these  days,  because 
few  of  the  sex  are  to  be  found  as 
regular  players  in  professional  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras),  the  emergence  of 
a  new  symphonic  ensemble  in  Bos- 
!  ton  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  musi¬ 
cal  growth  Every  new  musical  or- 
:  ganization,  especially  when  largely 
composed  of  amateurs,  means  just 
that  much  more  active  interest  in 
music.  And  while  these  United 
States  already  have  the  foundation 
of  a  native  musical  culture,  the 
tonal  sAl  can  be  jeyen  dejaper  than 
ht  is. 

The  Women’s  Symprnfly  is  there¬ 
fore  Wo  be  received  with  a  cordial 
welcome,  with  friendly  recognition 
for  its  present  technical  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  with  anticipation  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  future. 

Most  appropriate  for  the  first  of 
the  orchestra’s  four  concerts  this 
season,  was  choice  of  music  by  Miss 
Daniels,  among  the  foremost  woman 
composers  of  America.  Her' “Deep 
Forest”  is  enjoyable,  well-written. 
From  her  place  in  the  audience,  Miss 
Daniels  acknowledged  applause. 

The  “Ocean”  Symphony,  in  C  ma¬ 
jor,  the  second  of  the  half-dozen 
symphonies  composed  by  Anton 
Rubinstein,  came  as  a  rarity.  Not 
since  January,  1903,  by  all  accounts, 
had  it  been  heard  in  Boston,  when 
Wilhelm  Gericke  did  a  portion  of 
it  with  the  Boston  Symphony.  It 
is  a  vast  work;  to  the  original  four 
movements  Rubinstein  added  two 
more,  some  14  years  after  the  first 
performance  at  Koenigsberg  in  1857, 
and  still  later  a  seventh. 

Mr.  Thiede  played  four  move¬ 
ments,  the  first,  third,  sixth  and 
seventh,  all  of  which  proved  inter¬ 
esting  in  certain  passages  and  con- 


MUSIC  IN  REVIEW 

By  JULES  VVOLFFERS 


Women’s  Symphony 

Coi^ctor  ThiecTe,  'CellM  Zeise 
v  Receive  Ovations 


In  one  way  it  is  rather  regret- 
able  that  there  should  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  This  depart¬ 
ment  has  always  felt  it  to  be 
rank  injustice  that  the  major 
symphony  orchestras  discrimin¬ 
ate  against  women.  Many  of  the 
smaller  orchestras  also  have  this 
absurd  and  archaic  prejudice. 
Why  it  should  be  impossible  for 
superb  instrumentalists,  and 
many  women  are  just  that, 
never  to  be  able  to  utilize  their 
talent  in  orchestral  work  is  one 
of  life’s  mysteries.  What  differ¬ 
ence,  man  or  woman — ability 
should  be  the  criterion,  certainly  i 
not  sex.  But  things  are  the  way  ; 
they  are  and  so  in  various  parts  i 
of  the  country  the  ladies  have  | 
just  gone  ahead  and  formed  : 
their  own  orchestras,  more  pow-  i 
er  to  them. 

The  latest  of  these  all-women  ! 
groups  is  the  Women’s  Sym-  j 
phony  Society  of  Boston,  which 
presented  its  orchestra  last  Tues¬ 
day  evening  at  Jordan  Hall.  It 
is  ‘true  that  a  mere  man,  Alex¬ 
ander  Thiede,  is  the  founder  and 
conductor  of  this  ensemble,  but  j 
thank  the  Lord  there  are  a  few 
men  here  and  there  to  do  the 
right  thing.  And  so  this  depart¬ 
ment  holds  out  the  hand  of  fcl- 
lowship  to  Alex  Thiede  with  best 
wishes  for  the  greatest  success 
in  this  undertaking. 

The  concert  itself  proved  to  be 
a  most  agreeable  surprise.  The 
conductor  has  worked  marvels 
considering  how  short  a  time  it 
is  since  the  group  was  organized. 
The  attack  was  excellent,  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  immediate,  tone  and 
timbre  were,  on  the  whole,  good, 
and  there  was  fine  spirit  and 
morale. 


conductor  with  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  at  Symphony 
Hall  this  week  in  a  concert  that 
will  mark  Mr.  Malko’s  Ameri- 
/can  debut  as  conductor. 

Mr.  Malko  has  conducted  in 
all  of  the  principal  European 
musical  centers  and  has  insti¬ 
tuted  conductor  classes  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Leningrad,  Kharkov,  Kieff, 
Salzburg  and,  most  recently, 
Oakland,  California. 

Until  1928  Mr.  Malko  con¬ 
ducted  mostly  in  Russia.  Since 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Western  Europe. 

From  all  reports,  Mr.  Malko 
is  a  true  master  of  the  baton  and 
a  superb  interpreter.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  as  guest-conductor  is 
a  most  happy  choice. 

Malkin  Students’  Program 

Piano,  violin  and  voice  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Malkin  Conserva¬ 
tory  will  be  heard  in  a  Steinert 
Hall  program  next  Monday,  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  at  8:15  p.m. 

Those  taking  part  will  include 
Alice  Stahl,  Gloria  Shain,  Miri¬ 
am  Rouffe,  piano;  Dorcas  O’Neil, 
Robert  Brink,  violin;  and  Walter 
Tibbetts,  Philippe  Corbeille, 
Helen  Place,  Frederick  Wing, 
j  voice. 

These  Malkin  Conservatory 
concerts  have  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  for  fine  musicianly  quali¬ 
ties  displayed  by  the  young  per¬ 
formers. 

As  usual  the  concert  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 


La  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Jordan  Hall,  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Alexander 
Thiede,  conductor,  presented  the 
last  of  the  series  of  four  con¬ 
certs  which  marked  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Boston’s  musical  life. 

Devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
heretofore  much-neglected  wom¬ 
an  orchestra  musician,  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Society  has 
established  its  orchestra  on 
sound  lines  and  has  enjoyed  a 
successful  initial  season.  Mr. 
Thiede  has  worked  to  good  pur¬ 
pose  both  in  a  musical  and  or¬ 
ganizational  sense  and  has 
achieved  values  which  speak 
well  for  the  future  of  his  group. 

The  program,  last  Sunday, 
listed  Four  Diversiops  for  String 
Orchestra  by  Amadeo  de  Filippi, 
in  a  first  Boston  performance; 
the  Schumann  Concerto  in  A 
minor  for  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
with  Howard  Goding  as  soloist; 
and  Borodin’s  Symphony  No.  2 
in  B  minor. 

The  orchestra  responded  very 
well  to  Mr.  Thiede’s  authorita¬ 
tive  direction  and  produced 
some  excellent  tonal  timbres 
particularly  among  sections  of 


Malkin  Students 

Last  Monday  evening,  at 
Steinert  Hall,  students  of  the 
Malkin  Conservatory  of  Music 
were  heard  in  an  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  before  a  large  and  recep¬ 
tive  audience. 

Philippe  Corbeille,  Walter 
Tibbetts,  Elizabeth  Grammont, 
and  Frances  Meller,  of  the  vocal 
department,  all  showed  evidence 
of  good  training  and  definite 
musical  and  vocal  gifts.  Three 
young  ensemble  players,  Miriam 
Rouffe,  pianist,  Dorcas  O’Neil, 
violinist,  and  Werner  Ganss, 
’cellist,  were  heard  to  advantage 
in  a  meticulously  worked-out 
reading  of  the  Finale  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  C  minor  Trio. 

Among  the  pianists  Marcella 
Weiner  gave  a  sincere,  musi- 
cianly  performance,  M  i  r  i  a  m 
Rouffe  played  with  dexterity  and 
good  taste,  and  Gloria  Shain  was 
outstanding  for  her  technical 
powers  as  displayed  in  two  diffi¬ 
cult  Chopin  Etudes  and  for  her 
emotional  grasp  of  the  famous 
Chopin  Etude  in  C  sharp  minor, 
Opus  25,  No.  7. 

Werner  Ganss  as  ’cellist,  with 
Alice  Stahl  the  accompanist,  won 
much  applause  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  well-known  accom¬ 
panist  Elizabeth  Gorham  Glaser 
did  much  to  make  the  evening 
the  success  it  was. 


the  strings.  Mr.  Goding  brought 
to  the  Schumann  a  sensitive  and 
subtle  interpretation  which  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  his  abilities  as  a 
pianist  of  distinction  and  taste. 

Mr.  de  Filippi’s  pieces,  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  skill  of  a  genuine 
craftsman,  are  examples  of  mu¬ 
sic  which  is  evidently  intended 
to  please  and  divert.  The  Bor¬ 
odin,  a  powerful  and  rugged 
work,  was,  on  the  whole,  well 
presented  by  the  orchestra. 


Three  works  comprised  the 
list:  Prelude,  “Dee»  Forest,”  by 
the  Boston  composer,  Mabel 
Daniels;  Concerto  in  D  for  ’cello 
and  orchestra,  Hadyn;  the 
“Ocean”  Symphony,  Rubinstein. 
Karl  Seize  was  the  excellent  and 
sensitive  ’cello  soloist.  His  work 
deservedly  drew  an  ovation 
from  the  large  audience. 

Miss  Daniel’s  pleasant  prelude 
bids  fair  to  become-  an  estab¬ 
lished  concert  favorite.  The  com¬ 
poser  was  in  the  audience  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  considerable  ap¬ 
plause.  It  was  interesting  to 
hear  the  Rubinstein,  not  played 
hereabouts  since  1903.  The  work 
has  its  moments  of  beauty  and 
intensity.  Its  chief  virtue  lies  in 
its  intriguing  themes  and  inter¬ 
esting  rhythms.  Its  main  defect 
comes  from  its  episodic,  non-co- 
hesive,  structure — a  lovely  little 
bit  here  and  another  there,  pot 
hanging  together  too  well.  But 
the  work  certainly  is  worth  the 
hearing  especially  when  done  as 
well  as  Thiede  and  his  ladies  did 
it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
cert  the  audience  tendered  Mr. 
Thiede  and  the  orchestra  a  rich¬ 
ly  deserved  ovation. 

The  next  program  by  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  be  Tuesday  evening,  Febru¬ 
ary  13.  The  program  includes 
works  by  Beethoven  and  Berlioz 
together  with  the  premiere  of  a 
Concertino  for  piano  and  orches¬ 
tra  by  Margaret  Starr  McLain 
in  which  Miss  McLain  will  be 
soloist. 

Conductor  Malko  at  Symphony 

Nicolai  Malko.  distinguished 
European  conductor  and  author¬ 
ity  on  conducting,  is  to  be  guest- 


Civic  Symphony 

The  Boston  Civic  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Joseph  Wagner,  con¬ 
ductor,  will  open  its  14th  season 
next  Thursday  evening,  January 
25,  at  Jordan  Hall. 

Harolq,  Morris,  distinguished 
American  pianist-composer  is  to 
be  soloist  in  the  Beethoven  Em¬ 
peror  Concerto.  Paul  Allen,  Bos¬ 
ton  composer,  will  conduct  one 
of  his  own  compositions,  “An¬ 
dante  Dolorosa.”  The  remaind¬ 
er  of  the  unusual  and  interesting 
program  will  be  given  over  to 
music  by  Weber,  Crist,  Rubin¬ 
stein,  Borodin  and  Tschaikow- 
sky,  with  Mr.  Wagner  on  the 
podium. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  work  and  purpose  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  semi-amateur  group  will 
not  need  to  be  urged  to  show 
their  support  in  concrete  man¬ 
ner.  Others  might  do  worse  than 
to  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  ensemble. 

Esther  Stein 

Esther  Stein,  young  Boston 
pianist,  will  be  heard  in  recital 
at  Steinert  Hall,  next  Tuesday 
evening,  January  23  at  8:30. 
The  program  will  include  music 
by  Schumann,  Bach,  Chopin, 
Debussy,  and  two  novelties  by 
Madame  Helen  Hopekirk. 

Miss  Stein  first  appeared  in 
public  in  New  Bedford  at  the 
age  of  12.  Since  that  time  she 
has  appeared  frequently  in  re¬ 
cital  and  has  drawn  high  praise 
from  the  press  and  musical  pub¬ 
lic. 

According  to  reports  received 
here,  Miss  Stein  shows  unusual 
interpretative  powers  together 
with’  fine  technical  equipment, 
all  of  which  should  be  ample 
guarantee  for  a  worth-while 
evening  next  Tuesday. 


Only  Two  Regrets 

“I  s’pose  John  is  still  takin’  life 
easy?”  said  the  neighbor. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  woman  who 
was  carrying  an  armful  of  wood. 
“John  has  only  two  regrets  in  life. 
One  is  tha4  he  has  to  wake  up  to 
eat,  and  the  other  is  that  he  has 
to  quit  eatin’  to  sleep.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Stan; 


Grandmother  and  Debutante, 


also  their  conductor,  Alexander  Thiede.  Lower  right:  Mar- 
j  garet  Starr  McLain,  soloist  in  her  own  piano  concerto. 


They  Speak  a  Common  Language 


_ _ ; _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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MUSIC 


WOMEN’S  SYMPHONY 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
f  Boston,  Alexander  Thiede,  con- 
Lictor,  gave  its  second  concert  last 
ight  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  soloist 
as  Margaret  Starr  McLain,  pianist, 
he  pro^am  was  as  follows: 

jrlioz — Overture,  “The  Corsair.’’ 

:Lain — Concertino  for  piano  and  orchestra 
ietho^en-Sy^^  no.  4  £  B  flat  major 

We  did  rrot  nrar  fje/ivsflc oncert 
'  the  Women’s  Symphony  Society, 
it  the  second  last  night  amply 
oved  what  a  capable  and  enthu- 
istic  body  of  musicians  has  come 
rward  in  Boston  with  a  series  of 
reeable  and  independent  concerts. 

r.  Alexander  Thiede,  who  founded 
.d  conducts  this  orchestra,  pro¬ 
ved  a  concert  that  was  a  credit 
all  concerned.  The  program  was 
diligently  arranged,  and  the  play- 
=  was  well  disciplined  and  spirited. 
The  new  work  on  the  program, 
rformed  for  the  first  time,  was 
irgaret  Starr  McLain’s  Concer- 
o  for  piano  and  orchestra,  with 
5  composer  as  soloist.  The  work 
s  intentionally  a  romantic  fan- 
:ia.  Our  own  prejudice  as  far  as 
)rt  works  in  this  medium  are  con-  j 
ned  is  for  the  clever,  somewhat  i 
r  kind  of  piece  that  the  later  j 
’avinsky  or  Ravel  composed.  Miss 
Lain’s  work  appeared  to  us,  there - 
e,  as  rather  amorphous.  It  was 

t  sentimental  and  was  agreeable 
hear.  But  one  felt  that  it  did 
'  matter  whether  it  went  on  longer 
stopped  sooner.  The  composer- 
oist  was  cordially  applauded, 
t  is  perhaps  easy  to  understand 
•  neglect  of  this  Overture  of  Ber- 
5,  since  overtures  have  given  place 
many  quarters  to  tone  poems.  It 

s,  however,  an  intelligent  revival 
Mr.  Thiede  to  make.  As  a  con¬ 
dor  Mr.  Thiede  clearly  brings  a 
>d  deal  of  vitality  to  the  inter - 
nations,  as  was  evident  in  the 
Bthoven  Symphony.  There  was 
lost  too  much  in  the  finale,  the 
ed  of  which  caused  the  orchestra 
be  less  clear  thaii  it  had  been  up 
then<  tLUoJPdi  A.  W.  W. 


WOMETSSYMPHONY 

BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

So  quickly  does  the  new  become  the 

I  flCUwmed  ,that  the  second  con™  t  of 

Boston  Sr  S™hony  Orchestra  of 
I  Boston,  at  Jordan  Hall  last  night 

ot  an  .stLSl 

He  .  veteran>  organization,  and 

and  nerfoerLCen  ed  in  the  Programme 

itself  Tn  n  ’  ?0t  in  the  ins«tution 

AleXanrW  n-v  „matter  of  Programmes, 

anxToucf 1 tn  Te  ^de’  the  conductor,  seems 
anxious  to  achieve  two  ends,  one  the 

unfamiliar,  music,"  Se 

Of  a'  woman  t«nne  0f  a  composition 
or  a,  woman  composer  of  this  citv 

tJ  us’  at  the  first  concert  he  offered 
e  Ocean’’  Symphony  of  Rubinstein 
and  Mabel  Daniels’  “Deep  Forest  ” 
while  last  night’s  list  contained  £■- 

performanScef0o°r, St’  as**  the  d„  inItlaI 
en  A6  Fourth  Wsrl'd  ,Premiere’  '  BeCthoC- 

mess  but  fh-S  ^®cond-rate  second-rate- 
ess,  but  this  Overturne  to  Bvrnn’s 

!  In6 Taetan  alth^  n  ®  dismissed  so  easily, 
bv  tw  thou§:h  nearly  every  piece 

«»»*.  t  hSTLTi  "m, 11s  “m1?- 

and  exciting  composition  of  last  night*1 
As  quoted  in  Alexander  Williams’  en  ’ 

irnthar  tba„ 

in  this  respect  mu  ,  e  “  right 

When  5he  aescrlbeds 

way  n°„ty  "  heWh,i« 

eniofea  it.  SeeminSyAhT,!*  ?TlaentIy 
was  one  to  displav^the ' e  Performance 

best  advantage  to  the 
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MUSIC 

omen’s  Orchestra 

Second  Concert  Under  Direction  of  Thiede 


Features  Premiere  of  McLain  Concertino 
By  EDWARD  DOWNES 


vast  improvement  over  its  maiden  effort  four  weeks  ago  on 
ige  of  Jordan  Hall  was  the  second  concert  last  night  of  the 
formed  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  given  in  the  same 
ider  the  direction  of  Alexander  Thiede,  with  the  collabora- 
f  the  composer-pianist,  Margaret  Starr  McLain.  Miss  Mc- 


ippeared  as  soloist  in  the  first  performance  anywhere  of 
mcertinto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Hector  Berlioz’  rarely 
overture,  “The  Corsair”  and  Beethoven’s  Fourth  Symphony 
eted  the  program  which  was  prefaced,  according  to  the 
need  custom  of  the  orchestra,  by  a  transcription  of  a  Bach 
e-prelude.  Last  night’s  se-  -  ~ 


.,  “Jesu,  meine  Freude”  was 
in  a  transcription  for 
by  Weston  L.  Brannen. 
Thiede  directs  his  musi- 
with  considerably  more 
nd  assurance  than  at  their 
jncert  for  they  are  today  a 


ning.  March  12,  will  offer  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A  Beach’s  “Gaelic”  Sym¬ 
phony  in  E  minor,  MacDowell’s 
Two  Pieces  after  The  Song  of 
Roland,  and  Mozart’s  A  major  Vi¬ 
olin  Concerto  with  Mariam  Bur¬ 
roughs  as  soloist. 


closely  knit  group,  who 

feel  and  respond  with 
r  unanimity.  As  before, 
trings  are  the  most  pen- 
and  accurate  section  of  the 
itra,  though  their  tone 
gain  with  a  little  richness 
armth,  and  certain  attacks 
have  been  cleaner. 

5  of  the  brass  instruments 
in  the  best  orchestral  fam- 
jut  the  amazing  thing  last 
was  that  there  were  so  few 
iracies — even  in  difficult 
?es  of  the  Berlioz.  Solo 
of  the  winds  also  emerged 
unworried  smoothness,  pre- 
gly  accurate  pitch  and  good 
If  they  sounded  blurred 
functioning  as  a  choir, 
s  a  fault  that  may  be  eradi- 
as  the  ensemble  continues 

|)lve  under  Mr.  Thiede’s  pa- 
l  hand.  It  must  be  remern- 
that  we  have  to  do  here 
only  the  second  concert  of 
interprising  group- 
cuing  Berlioz’s  “Corsair” 
'.ure  from  undeserved  obliv- 
'as  an  exciting  undertaking 
Ir.  Thiede  and  he  made  it 
ng  for  the  audience. 


Miss  McLain’s  Concertino  was 
completed  only  last  winter, 
though  her  sketches  for  it  go 
back  a  number  of  years-  A  pupil 
of  Chadwick,  Converse  and 
Nadia  Boulanger,  the  comely 
young  composer-pianist  is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Boston 
University’s  College  of  Music.  She 
says  of  her  own  work  that  it  was 
conceived  “in  the  nature  of  a 
rhapsody  or  fantasia  .  .  .  sensu¬ 
ous  and  romantic.”  It  is  all  of 
those  things  and  well  constructed 
into  the  bargain.  Its  style  could 
hardly  be  called  original,  for  it  is 
redolent  of  Cesar  Franck  and 
many  another  tone-poet  of  the 
last  hundred  years.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  Miss  McLain 
has  nothing  to  say.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  her  musical  inspiration  is 
honest  and  expressed  with  con¬ 
viction  and  logic.  She  played 
with  the  authority  of  the  com¬ 
poser  rather  than  the  fluency  of 
a  professional  pianist. 

Beethoven’s  Fourth  Symphony 
evas  adequately  presented, 
though  without  the  tremendous 
architectural  sense  which  alone 
can  reveal  the  full  stature  of 
such  a  composition. 

The  next  program  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  on  Tuesday  eve- 

MOVIES— IN  TOWN 


MUSIC 

JORDAN  HALL 
Women's.  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
gave  its  second  concert  of  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  Alex¬ 
ander  Thiede  conducted  a  Bach 
Chorale,  “Jesus,  My  Friend,”  “The 
Corsair”  Overture  by  Berlioz,  a  Con¬ 
certino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  with 
the  composer,  Margaret  Starr  Mc¬ 
Lain,  as  soloist,  and  Beethoven’s 
Fourth  Symphony. 

Mrs.  McLain,  Chicago  born  and 
educated  in  Boston,  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Music  at  Boston 
University.  Her  Concertino — to 
quote  the  composer’s  own  words  in 
the  program  notes — is  “.  .  .  unintel¬ 
lectual  music  .  .  .  sensuous  and  ro¬ 
mantic.”  Frankly  showing  its  an¬ 
cestry  in  such  antithecal  musical 
styles  as  those  of  Wagner,  Debussy 
and  Ravel  and  even  having  a  slight¬ 
ly  Oriental  cast,  the  Concertino 
nevertheless  has  some  highly  origi¬ 
nal  moments.  Though  rather  thinly 
scored  in  places,  it  is  a  workmanlike' 
composition  and  quite  delightful 
music.  -*Th/g  performance  was  ade¬ 
quate/^  fU./Q  UQ  QKfe 

It  was  surpn/ifi|f  t#  nea^f  Beeftio- 
ven’s  Fourth  Symphony  done  so 
competently  last  night  by  a  new  or¬ 
ganization.  The  strings  have  a 
tendency  to  be  a  little  too  soft- 
toned,  and  perhaps  characteristically, 
the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  isplas- 
tic  and  remarkably  sensitive  to  Mr. 
Thiede’s  direction. 

A  good  sized  audience  warmly  ap- 
1  plauded  Mrs.  McLain.  Mr.  Thiede 
and  the  orchestra.  The  next  con¬ 
cert  by  this  group  will  be  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  March  12. 


4  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 

p*i  i^mlkUcf  J 

he  second*  program  of  th 


The  second*  program  of  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alexander  Thiede  conducting,  was 
given  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 
Margaret  Starr  McLain  was  solo¬ 
ist  in  her  new  Concertino  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  For  opening 
number  Mr.  Thiede  selected  the 
Berlioz  Overture,  “The  Corsair,” 
and  completed  the  program  with 
the  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4  in 
B  flat  major.  The  Bach  Chorale 
Prelude,  “Jesu,  Meine  Freude,” 
transcribed  by  Weston  L.  Bran- 
nen,  was  smoothly  performed. 

Mr.  Thiede  is  evidently  of  an 
exploring  temperament,  for  he  has 
uncovered  the  “Corsair”  overture 
which  had  not  been  played  in  Bos¬ 
ton  by  a  major  orchestra  for  many 
years.  It  is  varied  enough  in  or¬ 
chestration  to  provide  each  choir 
of  the  orchestra  with  measures  of 
interesting  content.  Yet  it  has  not 
the  imaginative  touch  which  places 
a  work  in  permanent  favor.  Hav¬ 
ing  heard  this  revival  of  the 
“Corsair”  in  a  very  good  per¬ 
formance,  one  may  feel  no  remorse 
if  it  be  returned  to  the  shelf. 

Miss  McLain  is  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  is  a  Boston  trained  musi¬ 
cian  and  has  been  represented  on 
various  programs  in  this  city.  She  ! 
writes  of  her  Concertino:  i 
“Sketches  for  it  were  begun  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  only  last 
winter  was  it  revised,  completed, 
and  orchestrated.  It  is  in  one  ; 
movement,  but  falls  roughly  into  i 
three  parts  .  .  .  the  first,  in  which 
the  material  is  presented,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  in  which  a  cantabile  theme  is 
I  announced  and  developed,  and  a 
j  third  in  which  all  the  foregoing 
material  is  developed.  I  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  a  very  close  integration, 
feeling  it  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
rhapsody  or  fantasia.  It  is  ‘un- 
intellectual’  music,  not  by  way 
of  protest,  but  merely  because  I 
wanted  this  particular  work  to  be 
romantic.” 

The  work  is  not  very  long.  It  is 
scored  for  the  usual  orchestral  in-  j 
struments,  plus  gong  and  tambou¬ 
rine.  At  times  it  acquires  an  ori¬ 
ental  flavor,  with  the  piano  per¬ 
forming  what  amounts  to  a  pedal- 
point  phrase,  around  which  the 
various  choirs  of  the  orchestra  are 
heard  in  contrasting  melodies. 
There  is  also  a  section  in  strongly 
marked  four-four  time  which 
holds  attention.  The  piano  is  not 
heavily  scored  as  a  solo  instru¬ 
ment;  Miss  McLain  appeared  to 
place  it  more  as  one  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  orchestra,  preferring 


to  lighten  the  orchestration  when 
it  joined  the  ensemble.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  she  will  care  to  make  a 
few  more  revisions.  There  are  some 
measures  in  the  second  portion  of 
the  work  which  drag  anchor,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  piece  moves 
lightly  and  at  a  good  pace.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  an  excellent  per¬ 
formance  and  was  much  ap¬ 
plauded.  Miss  McLain  offered  a 
very  musical  performance  of  the 
piano  score. 

In  the  Beethoven  symphony  it 
is  pleasant  to  report  an  advance  in 
ensemble  as  well  as  a  more  alert 
response  to  nuance.  There  was  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  climax 
building  last  night,  but  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  yet  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  homogeneous,  and  the  vio¬ 
lins  have  yet  to  acquire  unanimity 
in  the  more  delicate  pizzicato  pas¬ 
sages.  Throughout  the  evening  the 
audience  was  warmly  applausive. 

G.  M.  S. 


MUSIC 

Women’s  Orchestra 


Second  Concert  Under  Direction  of  Thiede 


Features  Premiere  of  McLain  Concertino 
By  EDWARD  DOWNES 

A  vast  improvement  over  its  maiden  effort  four  weeks  ago  on 
the  stage  of  Jordan  Hall  was  the  second  concert  last  night  of  the 


newly  formed  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  given  in  the  same 
hall  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Thiede,  with  the  collabora- 
tion  of  the  composer-pianist,  Margaret  Starr  McLain.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Lain  appeared  as  soloist  in  the  first  performance  anywhere  of 
her  Concertinto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Hector  Berlioz’  rarely 
played  overture,  “The  Corsair”  and  Beethoven’s  Fourth  Symphony 
completed  the  program  which  was  prefaced,  according  to  the 
announced  custom  of  the  orchestra,  by  a  transcription  of  a  Bach 
chorale-prelude.  Last  night’s  se-  - - 


lection.  “Jesu,  meine  Freude”  was 
heard  in  a  transcription  for 
strings  by  Weston  L.  Brannen. 

Mr.  Thiede  directs  his  musi¬ 
cians  with  considerably  more 
ease  and  assurance  than  at  their 
first  concert  for  they  are  today  a 
more  closely  knit  group,  who 

think,  feel  and  respond  with 
greater  unanimity.  As  before, 
the  strings  are  the  most  pol¬ 
ished  and  accurate  section  of  the 
orchestra,  though  their  tone 
would  gain  with  a  little  richness 
and  warmth,  and  certain  attacks 
might  have  been  cleaner. 

Slips  of  the  brass  instruments 
occur  in  the  best  orchestral  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  the  amazing  thing  last 
night  was  that  there  were  so  few 
inaccuracies — even  in  difficult 
passages  of  the  Berlioz.  Solo 
parts  of  the  winds  also  emerged 
with  unworried  smoothness,  pre¬ 
vailingly  accurate  pitch  and  good 
tone.  If  they  sounded  blurred 
when  functioning  as  a  choir, 
that  is  a  fault  that  may  be  eradi¬ 
cated  as  the  ensemble  continues 
to  evolve  under  Mr.  Thiede’s  pa¬ 
ternal  hand.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  have  to  do  here 
with  only  the  second  concert  of 
this  enterprising  group- 

Rescuing  Berlioz’s  “Corsair” 
Overture  from  undeserved  obliv¬ 
ion  was  an  exciting  undertaking 
for  Mr.  Thiede  and  he  made  it 
exciting  for  the  audience. 


ning.  March  12,  will  offer  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A-  Beach’s  “Gaelic”  Sym¬ 
phony  in  E  minor,  MacDowell’s 
Two  Pieces  after  The  Song  of 
Roland,  and  Mozart’s  A  major  Vi¬ 
olin  Concerto  with  Mariam  Bur¬ 
roughs  as  soloist. 


Music  Notes 

The  ninth  successive  sold  out 
season  of  the  Boston  Morning 
Musicale  series  will  begin  next 
November  with  a  recital  by 

Charles  Kullman,  leading  tenor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  it 
was  announced  this  morning  at 
the  Stevens-Crooks  concert  in 
the  Hotel  Statler  Ballroom.  This 
wili  be  the  13th  season  of  the 
Musicales. 

Other  artists  engaged  for  this 
fashionable  series  are  Vronsky 
and  Babin,  young  Russian  duo- 
pianists;  Marian  Anderson,  Ne¬ 
gro  soprano;  Zino  Francescatti, 
young  violinist,  whose  debut  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  was  an  outstanding- 
event  of  this  season;  Lotte  Leh¬ 
mann,  leading  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  famous 
lieder  singer;  John  Charles 
Thomas,  American  baritone. 


Miss  McLain’s  Concertino  was 
completed  only  last  winter, 
though  her  sketches  for  it  go 
back  a  number  of  years-  A  pupil 
of  Chadwick,  Converse  and 
Nadia  Boulanger,  the  comely 
young  ccmposer-pianist  is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Boston 
University’s  College  of  Music.  She 
says  of  her  own  work  that  it  was 
conceived  “'in  the  nature  of  a 
rhapsody  or  fantasia  .  .  .  sensu¬ 
ous  and  romantic.”  It  is  all  of 
those  things  and  well  constructed 
into  the  bargain.  Its  style  could 
hardly  be  called  original,  for  it  is 
redolent  of  Cesar  Franck  and 
many  another  tone-poet  of  the 
last  hundred  years.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  Miss  McLain 
has  nothing  to  say.  On  the  con- 
trai*y,  her  musical  inspiration  is 
honest  and  expressed  with  con¬ 
viction  and  logic.  She  played 
with  the  authority  of  the  com¬ 
poser  rather  than  the  fluency  of 
a  professional  pianist. 

Beethoven’s  Fourth  Symphony 
was  adequately  presented, 
though  without  the  tremendous 
architectural  sense  which  alone 
can  reveal  the  full  stature  of 
such  a  composition. 

The  next  program  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  on  Tuesday  eve- 


Pierian  Tour 

The  Pierian  Sodality  of  1808, 
Harvard  University  orchestra, 
begins  its  midwinter  series  of 
trips  to  New  England  schools  and 
colleges  this  coming  week-end. 
giving  a  concert  Saturday  at 
Choate  School,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  and  another  concert  Sun¬ 
day  at  Taft  School.  The  pro¬ 
gram  at  both  schools  will  include 
Mozart’s  “Haffner”  Symphony, 
and  works  of  Beethoven,  Purcell, 
Brahms  arid  Berlioz.  At  Taft 
School  the  program  will  also  in¬ 
clude  the  Bach  F-Minor  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  Strings,  with  Mr. 
G.  H.  Morgan  of  the  Taft  faculty 
as  soloist.  On  Feb.  24  the  Har¬ 
vard  orchestra  will  join  with  the 
Colby  Junior  College  orchestra  in 
the  eighth  annual  concert  of 
these  two  groups  at  New  London, 
N.  H.  Thirty-five  Harvard  student 
musicians  will  make  the  trip,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Malcolm  H. 
Holmes,  conductor  of  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

The  box-office  opened  at  Jor¬ 
dan  Hall  at  10  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  sale  of  tickets  for  the 
concert  of  Joseph  Szigeti,  violin¬ 
ist,  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  aft¬ 
ernoon,  March  10. 

Tonight:  Serge  Rachmaninoff, 
pianist.  Alumnae  Hall,  Wellesley 
College,  8.30. 


MOVIES — IN  TOWN 


Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 

$ml  3'  V-0  /yu/kA,bi* 

e  third  program  or  its  sea 


The  third  progi^i^?'1^s  season 
was  given  by  the  Women’s  Sym- 
ohony  Orchestra  in  Jordan  Hall 
last  night,  Alexander  Thiede  con¬ 
ducting.  The  soloist  was  Mariam 
Burroughs,  violinist,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  comprised  Two  Fragments 
1 1  after  “The  Song  of  Roland”  by 
MacDowell,  the  Mozart  Violin 
Concerto  No.  5  in  A  major  (K. 
219),  and  the  Symphony  in  E 
minor  (“Gaelic”)  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach.  The  Bach  Chorale  with 
which  these  programs  open  was  on 
this  occasion  “Come,  Sweet 
Death,”  transcribed  by  Henry 
Elkan,  and  beautifully  performed. 

The  MacDowell  fragments,  so 
called,  had  not  been  heard  here  in 
a  number  of  years.  They  are  typi¬ 
cally  melodious  and  were  satisfac¬ 
tory  matei-ial  for  the  orchestra, 
lying  well  within  the  present  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  players.  At  each  per¬ 
formance,  so  far,  this  group  has 
shown  a  commendaole  advance  in  i 
some  direction.  Last  night  the 
strings  appeared  to  summon  a 
rounder,  fuller  tone  than  has  been 
evident  upon  former  occasions. 
This  section  also  displayed  better 
ensemble  and  the  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  Mr.  Thiede’s  demands  in 
the  direction  of  nuance.  Especially 
interesting  was  the  advance  in 
sharply  contrasted  dynamics.  Mr. 
Thiede  is  welding  his  string  sec¬ 
tions  into  a  valuable  orchestral 
unit. 

This  unit  responded  alertly  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Beach.  The  “Gaelic” 
Symphony  had  not  been  heard 
here  recently,  and  Mr.  Thiede  did 
well  to  revive  this  work  by  one  of 
New  Hampshire’s  most  gifted 
daughters.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Mrs.  Beach  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  self-taught.  The  list  of  her 
compositions  is  long.  Her  musical 
ideas  are  cast  in  frankly  melodic 
mold  and  her  harmonic  structures  ' 
are  always  sound  and  of  interest.  I 
This  symphony  is  difficult,  espe¬ 
cially  so  for  the  wind  players,  and  j 
at  present  the  wind  choir  of  the 
orchestra  is  its  weakest  section. 
Last  night,  the  symphony  carried  ! 
the  players  beyond  their  depth  at 
several  moments,  yet  their  per¬ 
formance,  on  the  whole,  showed  an 
advance  in  ability  to  phrase  as  well 
as  in  control  of  tone.  The  final 
measures  of  the  Allegro  di  molto 
were,  somewhat  chaotic,  but  in 
mentioning  this  one  should  not 
overlook  the  earlier  work  of  the 
trumpets.  These  players  are  young, 
and  with  more  experience  (and 
power)  will  doubtless  become  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  orchestra. 


There  was  good  tone  irom  xne  soio  j 
cello  and  solo  violin  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  symphony  there 

1  was  prolonged  applause  for  the 
performers  and  for  Mrs.  Beach, 
who  rose  from  her  place  in  the 
audience  to  acknowledge  an  ova-  j 
tion. 

I  We  are  informed  that  this  was 
Miss  Burroughs’  debut,  perform¬ 
ance  as  soloist  with  an  orchestra. 
She  was  commendably  free  from 
mannerisms,  playing  quietly  and 
with  apparent  ease.  Her  tone  is 
not  distinguished  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  thin,  but  her  bowing  is 
free  and  her  technical  equipment 
was  ample  for  the  concerto  per¬ 
formed  last  night.  She  betrayed 
her  inexperience  through  consist¬ 
ent  failure  to  co-operate  with  the 
conductor,  too  often  “running 
away”  from  the  orchestra  in  an 
uncontrolled  accelerando,  but  none 
of  the  little  faults  which  she  evi¬ 
denced  last  night  are  irremediable. 
Miss  Burroughs  was  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded  and  recalled  to  the  plat¬ 
form  many  times.  Mr.  Thiede  and 
the  orchestra  supplied  flexible 
support. 

The  final  concert  of  the  season 
will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  28,  in¬ 
stead  of  April  21,  as  previously 
announced.  Howard  Goding,  pian¬ 
ist,  will  be  heard  in  the  Schumann 
A  minor  Concerto.  G.  M.  S. 


MUSIC 


Women's  Symphony 
Orchestra 

,The  Women’s  Symphony  orchestra, 
Alexander  Thiede,  conductor,  gave 
their  thrd  concert  last  night  in  Jor¬ 
dan  Hall.  Mariam  Burroughs,  vio¬ 
linist,  was  the  soloist.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Edward  MacDowell — Two  Fragments  after 

“The  Song  of  Roland”:  “The  Saracens” 

and  “The  Beautiful  Ailda” 

Mozart — Violin  Concerto  in  A  Major  K. 

219 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach— Symphony  in  E 

minor  Op.  32,  “Gaelic” 

If  revivals  of  neglected  American 
scores  sound  a  little  tame,  is  that 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at?  Both 
Mrs.  Beach’s  Symphony  and  the 
“Fragments”  of  MacDowell  were 
written,  within  10  years  of  each 
other,  at  a  time  when  American 
musical  education  had  very  little  of 
i is  present  universality.  It  is  not 
remarkable,  then,  that  these  compo- 
sitons  were  imitative. 

The  second  of  the  MacDowell 
pieces  and  the  second  movement  of 
Mrs.  Beach’s  Symphony  linger  in 
the  memory  as  music  of  charm.  The 
“Gaelic”  Symphony  is  never  cheap 
or  insincere,  but  it  is  somewhat 
Mendelssohnian  for  current  tastes. 
Mr.  Thiede  made  some  considerable 
cuts.  In  the  first  movement,  nat¬ 
urally,  this  destroys  the  balance  of 
sonata  form;  but  cuts  are  justified 
if  we  are  ever  to  hear  many  of  these 
scores  at  all.  Better  yet,  perhaps, 

!  is  the  practice  of  playing  one  or  two 
movements,  when  the  composer’s 
friends  can  not  raise  quite  the  same 
cry  of  “Vandalism!”  We  prefer  to 
think  that  it  was  intelligent  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  Women's  Symphony  and 
Mr.  Thiede  to  make  the  effort,  when 
they  could  have  had  easy  popular 
success  with  music  from  the  over¬ 
worked  repertoire. 


r 


Most  enjoyable,  probably,  to  all 
was  the  Mozart  Violin  Concerto  in  A 
major.  Miss  Burroughs  has  a  firm 
tone  and  graceful  technique.  She 
gave  an  agreeable  performance  of 
the  Concerto  and  was  cordially  ap¬ 
plauded.  The  concert  opened  with 
the  playing  of  Bach’s  Chorale, 
“Komm  suese  Tod,”  arranged  by 
Henry  Elkan.  The  next  concert,  and 
the  last,  will  be  given  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  28,  instead  of  the 
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Ann  Peterson  at  Vose’s 

At  the  Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries 
in  Copley  Square  water  colors 
painted  recently  by  the  Boston  art¬ 
ist,  Miss  Ann  Peterson  are  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  The  pictures  were  made 
in  the  course  of  a  western  motor 
trip,  and  they  record  notable  points 
of  beauty  in  the  American  land¬ 
scape  and  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Miss  Peterson  has  cultivated  a 
technique  which  seems  to  be  em-  j 
ployed  commonly  by  artists  once  j 
they  reach  the  Western  States.  ! 
The  brush  work  cultivated  by  New  j 
Englanders,  small  strokes  and  I 
bright  colors,  gives  way  to  a 
1  broader  swing  of  the  brush,  a 
more  summary  indication  of  the 
terrain,  an  effort  to  sei  in  with 
due  magnitude  the  vast  expanses 
of  landscapes  as  they  terminate  in 
the  upswing  of  distant  peaks.  The 
colors  are  generalized,  giving  a 
tonal  effect  rather  than  some  in¬ 
dication  of  local  hues.  A  similar 
method  and  palette  is  used  by  Mil¬ 
lard  Sheets  and  other  painters  of 
the  West  Coast. 

Among  subjects  portrayed  by 
Miss  Peterson  are  the  mountains 
of  Wyoming,  the  road  to  Taos, 
the  California  Desert,  Bow  Lake, 
Canadian  Rockies  and  Taos.  She 
reacted  to  the  luxuriant  and  dra¬ 
matic  scenery  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  is  conveyed  in  these 
pictures  at  Vose’s.  Probably  she 
will  be  inclined  to  work  over  some 
of  the  themes  in  more  composed 
moments  when  she  can  recollect  in 
tranquility  the  great  visual  beauty 
of  the  American  scene.  Then  per¬ 
haps  she  will  be  less  inclined  to 
stress  merely  the  vigorous  contours 
and  the  extravagant  contrasts: 
perhaps  she  will  seek,  and  no 
doubt  find,  softer  and  subtler 
values  which  retreat  humbly  from 
any  sweeping  and  poster-like 
recording.  D.  A. 


MUSIC  IN  REVIEW 


By  JULES  WOLFFERS 


ympnony 

Last  Tuesday  evening  at  Jor¬ 
dan  Hall  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  presented  "the 
third  program  of  this,  its  first, 
season.  The  program  included 
Two  Fragments  after  the  Song 
of  Roland,  “The  Saracens”  and 
“The  Beautiful  Alda,”  by  Mac- 
Dowell;  the  Mozart  Concerto  in 
A  major  for  violin  and  orchestra; 
and  the  Symphony  in  E  minor, 
“Gaelic,”  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach.  Mariam  Burroughs  was 
the  violin  soloist. 


Alexander  Thlede'  "  founder 
and  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
has  made  it  a  custom  at  these 
concerts  to  present  a  Bach 
Choral  Prelude  at  the  beginning 
of  each  program.  The  particular 
Chorale  for  this  concert  was 
“Come,  Sweet  Death,”  in  a  very 
effective  orchestral  transcription 
by  Henry  Elkan.  This  beautiful 
chorale  received  tender  and  rev¬ 
erent  treatment  from  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  orchestra. 


gratulated  on  the  fine  beginning 
he  has  made  with  this  new  sym¬ 
phonic  organization. — L.  M.  W. 

Malkin  Students  Program 

Students  at  the  Malkin  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  will  be  heard 
in  a  program  to  be  presented  at 
Steinert  Hall  next  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  March  18,  at  8:15. 

Pupils  in  the  department  of 
ensemble,  voice  and  piano  will 
take  part. 

The  recital  is  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  free  of  charge. 


This  reviewer  has  not  pre¬ 
viously  heard  either  the  Mac- 
Dowell  fragments  or  the  Beach 
Symphony.  Both  works  are 
good,  honest  examples  of  musi¬ 
cal  craftsmanship,  typical  of  the 
style  and  period  which  produced 
them.  Mrs.  Beach,  who  was  in 
the  audience,  received  an  ova¬ 
tion  from  the  audience  which  re¬ 
peatedly  caused  her  to  rise  and 
acknowledge  the  applause.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  one  or  two  climaxes  the 
orchestra  responded  very  well 
to  the  conductor. 

The  violin  soloist,  Miss  Bur¬ 
roughs,  performed  her  solo  part 
of  the  Mozart  Concerto  correct¬ 
ly  and  with  good,  though  some¬ 
what  small,  tone.  If  IVIiss  Bur¬ 
roughs  lacked  something  of 
warmth  and  imagination  in  her 
playing,  these  are  attributes 
more  commonly  associated  with 
mature  artists  than  with  accom¬ 
plished  students  who  are  not  yet 
finished  performers. 

The  large  audience  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  throughout  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Thiede  is  to  be  con-  ■ 


Ifomen’s  Symphony  I  1 

4 Gaelic  Symphony  of  Mrs.  Beach  Revived— 
Mariam  Burroughs  Plays  in  Mozart  Concerto 
EDWARD  DOWNES  V/fam-, 

Two  American  compositions  were  featured  on  the  third  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  in  Jordan 
Hall  last  night  by  Alexander  Thiede.  They  were  the  Gaelic  Sym¬ 
phony  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  and  Two  Fragments  after  “The  Song 
of  Rolethd”:  “The  Saracens”  and  “The  Beautiful  Alda”  by  Edwafd 
MacDowell.  Mozart’s  Fifth  Concerto  for  the  Violin,  in  A  major 
(K-219),  with  comely  young  Mariam  Burroughs  as  soloist  com¬ 
pleted  the  list. 

Happiest  among  the  evening’s  adventures  were  MacDowell’s 
two  pieces.  Relatively  modest  in  their  artistic  aims  and  in  their 
technical  demands,  they  Were 
given  a’  finished  performance 
and  Understanding  interpreta¬ 
tion-  v  *  ■ 


Miss  Burroughs’s  greatest  as¬ 
sets  appeared  to  be  a  smooth, 
warm;  tone  and  a  pleasing  legato 
in  cantilena  passages.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  finger  dexterity,  musical 
understanding  and  style  she  left  I 
something  to  be  desired-  She 
will  doubtless  grow  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  Mozart,  though  her  per¬ 
formance  last  night  did  her 
credit.';  ■ 

'  Less  -  cheering  was  the  role  of 
the  '  orchestra  in  this  concerto. 
There  were  frequent  bad  bal¬ 
ances:  the  first  violins  some¬ 
times  all  but  inaudible  and  the 
horns  consistently  too  loud. 
There  were  also  parlous  moments 
in  the  intonation  of  the  various 
choirs.  -However,  technical  short¬ 
comings  could  easily  be  forgiven, 
particularly  in  as  young  and  gen¬ 
erally  praiseworthy  an  orchestra 
as  this,  if  the  interpretation  had  I 
been  of  outstanding  quality.  Un-  j 
fortunately  the  interpretation  I 
lacked  feeling  for  the  Mozart 
style-  It  had  little  grace  of  line, 
the  Adagio  was  heavy,  the 
rhythmic  accents  of  the  last 
movement  were  brutally  forced 
and  Tacking  in  true  vitality  or,1 
distinction.  One  had  the  im¬ 
pression  that  less  pains  had  been 
expended  on  the  Mozart  than  the 
MacDowell  This  impression 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mozart,,  one  of  the  easiest 
sounding  composers,  is  actually 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  give 
even  an  adequate  performance. 


Mrs.  Beach’s  “Gaelic”  Sym¬ 
phony  does  not  sound  original 
today,  except  in  its  nostalgic 
alow  movement*  but  it  is  effec¬ 
tive  and  interesting  as  the  high¬ 
ly  competent  work  of  one  of  our 
pioneer  composers.  It  makes  ex¬ 
cessive1  demands  on  an  orchestra 
which  is  still  feeling  its  way 
technically.  There  were  mo- 
tiehts  when  all  went  well,  but 
there  were  also  moments  when 
Mr.  Thiede  apparently  felt  at 
least  as  uncomfortable  as  we 
did.  It  might  have  helped  mat¬ 
ters  if  some  players  had  been  a 
little  more  willing  to  watch  their 
leader’s  baton.  They  have  been 
heard  to  better  advantage. 

Mrs.  Beach  herself  was  in- the 
audience  tor  acknowledge  the 
cordial  applause  which  was  lead 
by  Mr.  Thiede. 

>>/■'*  y  -  ■  ■'  _ _ _ l 


MUSIC  IN  REVIEW 

By  JULES  WOLFFERS 


Womans 

The  riflal  xom/di/  *07^015  se  a  - 
son’s  series  will  be  presented  by 
the  Women's  Symphony  Society 
of  "Boston,  Alexander  Thiede 
conducting',  on  Sunday,  April  28, 
at  Jordan  Hall.  Contrary  to 
custom  of  the  orchestra,  this 
concert  will  be  held  in  the  after¬ 
noon  rather  than  evening,  at 
3:30  p.m. 

Feature  of  the  program  will  be 
the  presentation  by  the  orchestra 
of  Robert  Schumann’s  Concerto 
in  A  Minor  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra,  with  Howard  Goding, 
distinguished  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  at  the  piano 
as  soloist.  Other  selections  will 
be  Four  Diversions  for  String 
Orchestra  by  Amedeo  de  Filippi, 
and  Alexander  Borodin’s  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  2  in  B  Minor. 

Schumann’s  A  Minor  Con¬ 
certo,  first  performed  as  a  whole 
in  1845  by  Clara  Wieck  Schu¬ 
mann,  the  composer’s  talented 
wife,  has  been  described  as 
“beautiful  in  tonal  contrasts, 
impressive  in  volume  and  son¬ 
ority,  and  accurate  in  balance 
between  piano  and  orchestra.” 

In  keeping  with  Thiede’s  pol¬ 
icy  of  encouraging  young  and 
promising  musicians  currently 
making  names  for  themselves  in 
American  music  will  be  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  de  Filippi’s  Four 
Diversions  for  String  Orchestra, 
never  before  performed  for  Bos¬ 
ton  audiences.  De  Filippi,  born 
in  Italy  in  1900,  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and 
studied  violin  with  Lichstein, 
harmony  with  Avitabile,  and 
piano  with  Haschek.  Winning  a 
four-year  fellowship  in  composi¬ 
tion,  he  studied  at  the  Juilliard 
Graduate  School  with  Goldmark. 
He  has  composed  orchestral 
works,  chamber  music,  choral 
works  and  stage  and  film  music. 
Many  of  his  works  have  been 
performed  over  the  air.  The 


Four  Diversions  are  composed  oi 
Mock  March,  Valse  Ostinato, 
The  Rival  Serenaders,  and  Barn 
Dance. 

Final  selection  by  the  orches¬ 
tra  will  be  Alexander  Borodin’s 
Symphony  No.  2  in  B  Minor. 
Particularly  charming  because 
of  its  intense  medieval  Russian 
character,  the  B  Minor  Sym¬ 
phony  has  “every  important 
melody  of  an  Eastern  cast,  but 
Borodin  adheres,  nevertheless, 
strictly  to  the  classic,  symphonic 
form,  taking  not  even  legitimate 
liberties  with  the  form.” 


Malkin  Students  to  Be  Heard 

Advanced  students  of  the  Mal¬ 
kin  Conservatory  of  Music  will 
be  heard  in  a  program  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  Steinert  Hall  next 
Monday,  April  29,  at  8:15. 

Those  taking  part  include 
Miriam  Rouffe,  Marcella  Weiner, 
Gloria  Shain,  pianists;  Dorcas 
O’Neil,  Robert  Brink,  violinists; 
Werner  Ganss,  ’cellist;  and  Phil¬ 
ippe  Corbeille,  Elizabeth  Gram- 
mont,  Walter  Tibbetts,  Frances 
Meller,  vocalists. 

The  recital  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 


Museum  Concert 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  2, 
at  8:15,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club 
and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
will  present  a  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  G.  Wallace  Wood- 
worth  at  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  This  concert  is  free 
and  open  to  the  public. 


Later  Department 

The  concert  of  the  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony  last  Thursday  comes  a 
little  late  for  this  issue.  A  re¬ 
view  of  this  program  will  appear 
next  week. 

The  Composer’s  Forum-Lab¬ 
oratory  program  will  also  be  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  next  issue. 


MU 

Women's  Symphony 


The  Women’s  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Alexander  Thiede,  conductor, 
gave  the  fourth  and  last  concert  of 
their  first  season  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  ir  Jordan  Hall.  The  soloist  was 
Howard  Goding,  piani^;.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  as  follows ‘/l Lift 

Amadeo  de  FilippI  iC  ^ 

Four  Diversions  for  string  orchestra 
Schumann  ~ 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor  Op.  54 
Borodin  . Symphony  No.  2  in  B  minor 

The  Women’s  Spmphony  Or¬ 
chestra  has  begun  and  completed  a 
first  season  with  results  that  are  a 
credit  to  all  and  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Thiede.  Plans,  we  were  told  yester¬ 
day,  are  already  set  down  for  next 
season,  and  we  are  by  all  means  en¬ 
couraged  to  look  upon  the  Women’s 
Symphony  as  a  permanent  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  is  all  to  the  good  when 
the  organization  in  question  is  will¬ 
ing  to  try  for  high  standards  and 
to  maintain  certain  ideals  of  taste. 
Would  that  all  such  groups  had  the 
courage  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
Women’s  Symphony. 

Yesterday  we  heard  the  first  local 
performance  of  Amadeo  de  Filippi’s 
Diversions  for  string  orchestra,  conr 
sisting  of  a  mock  march,  a  waltz 
ostinato,  two  “rival  serenaders”  and 
a  barn  dance.  They  are  slight  and 
agreeable  pieces  that  might  have 
benefited  from  the  humorous  point 
of  view,  if  they  had  been  scored  for 
a  mixture  of  strings  and  wood-wind. 
As  it  was,  they  needed  a  little  perk¬ 
ing  up  with  orchestral  color  to  make 
their  best  effect.  C 

Mr.  Goding,  a  v*y  capablepianist, 
proved  himself  a  resourceful  and 
accurate  soloist  in  the  Schumann. 
Concerto.  Orchestra  and  soloist' 
were  not  always  together  in  the  dif¬ 
ficult  finale,  and  it  was  Mr.  Goding’s 


WOMEN  S  SYMPHONY 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Boston  gave  the  fourth  and  final  con¬ 
cert  of  its  first  and  generally  success¬ 
ful  season.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Thiede,  the  orchestra  has 
presented  interesting  and  unconvention¬ 
al  programmes  and  has  steadily  gained 
in  competence.  It  has  served  the  cause 
of  the  woman  player,  the  woman  com¬ 
poser  and  the  woman  soloist.  Yester¬ 
day,  however,  the  programme,  save  for 
the  orchestra,  was  an  entirely  mascu¬ 
line  affair,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  Four 
Diversions  for  String  Orchestra  by  Ama¬ 
deo  de  Filippi,  Schumann’s  romantic 
Piano  Concerto,  with  Howard  Goding 
for  distinguished  soloist,  and  the  baiidic 
Second  Symphony  of  Borodin. f*VVr 

Plans  for  next  season  are  already 
afoot  and  it  is  announced  that  the  solo¬ 
ists  will  be  Eleanor  Steber,  soprano; 
Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist;  Olivia  Hall, 
harpist;  Harriet  Peacock,  flutist,  and 
Paul  Tortellier,  ’cellist.  Peggy  Stuart 


will  appear  as  solo 
position  of  her  own 


janist  in  a_eom- 


-»  ’•-»  »  T  Al  T'T' 


_  MUSIC 

aim  efficiency  that  carrjed  the  day PETERBORO  TOWN 

HOUSE 


Women's  Symphony 

PETERBORO,  N.  H.,  July  7— 
Alexander  Thiede  conducted  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Boston  in  a  special  Summer  con¬ 
cert  at  the  Town  House  here  this 
afternoon.  The  concert  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hoffman. 

Except  for  a  Bach  chorale,  “Come 
Sweet  Death,”  which  began  the  aft¬ 
ernoon,  all  the  composers  repre¬ 
sented  on  an  American  program  had 
an  especial  connection  with  the 
MacDowell  Colony  at  Peterboro. 
Edward  MacDowell,  whose  Two 
Fragments  After  “Roland's  Song” 
were  heard,  Ilf  course-toiiuded  the 
colony. 

The  othe^compffs^sof  The  list 
have  worked  at  the  MacDowell 
■  Colony,  Joseph  Wagner,  whose 
Two  Miniatures,  “Nocturne”  and 
{  “Motion,”  for  strings,  had  their  first 
i  New  England  orchestral  perform- 
|  ance;  Margaret  Starr  McLain,  rep¬ 
resented  by  her  Piano  Concertino 
in  which  she  herself  was  soloist; 


Mabel  Daniels,  whose  prelude, 
“Deep  Forest,”  was  played  and  Mrs, 
H.  H.  A.  Beach,  composer  and  pi¬ 
anist  of  an  elder  generation,  com¬ 
ing  last  on  the  program  with  the 
scherzo  and  finale  from  her  Sym¬ 
phony  in  E  minor.  Miss  McLain, 
Miss  Daniels  and  Mr.  Wagner,  who 
are  from  Boston,  were  present  in 
the  audience. 

Mr.  Wagner’s  effectively  scored 
short  pieces  made  a  good  impres¬ 
sion,  particularly  the  lively  “Mo¬ 
tion.”  Miss  McLain’s  multi-styled 
yet  agreeable  Concertino,  and  Miss 
Daniels’  “Deep  Forest”  had  been 
heard  at  previous  concerts  of  the 
Women’s  Symphony. 

Mr.  Thiede’s  conducting  boasted 
its  customary  skill,  and  under  him 
the  orchestra  sounded  well  in  the 
resonant  little  hall. 

Before  the  concert  members  of  the 
orchestra  and  others  were  guests  of 
Mrs.  Hoffman  at  a  luncheon  on  her 
hilltop,  “Four  Winds  Farm.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  last  number  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
man  spoke  briefly,  expressing  regret 
that  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  with 
whose  collaboration  the  occasion 
had  been  planned,  could  not  be  pres¬ 
ent.  A  sizable  audience  attended. 

C.  W.  D. 
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MUSIC  IN  REVIEW 


By  JULES  WOLFFERS 


Women’s  Symphony  at  Peterborough 

Group’s  First  Summer  Concert  Honors  MacDowell  Colony— Thiede, 
~  .  Orchestra.  Composers  Share  Honors 


iiterf  completing  a  successful 
initial  Boston  season,  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alex¬ 
ander  Thiede,  conductor,  was 
heard  in  its  first  summer  concert 
at  the  Town  House  Auditorium, 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  last  week. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Bach 
Chorale  which  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  concert  was  devoted  to 
composers  who  have  worked  at 
the  MacDowell  Colony  here.  The 
program  included  Two  Minia¬ 
tures  for  Strings,  “Nocturne” 
and  “Motion,”  by  Joseph  Wag¬ 
ner;  Concertino  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  by  Margaret  Starr  Mc¬ 
Lain;  Orchestral  Overture,  “Deep 
Forest,”  by  Mabel  Daniels; 
Scherzo  and  First  Movement  of 
the  Symphony  in  E  Minor  by 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach;  Two  Frag¬ 
ments  After  “Roland’s  Song,”  by 
MacDowell. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  im¬ 
pression  of  the  afternoon  was 
made  by  Mr.  Wagner’s  two  short 
pieces  heard  here  publicly  for 
the  first  time  in  New  England. 
Showing  polyphonic  skill  of  high 
order  together  with  logical  form, 
these  pieces  tend  to  substantiate 
one’s  feeling  regarding  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Mr.  Wagner’s  recent 
works. 


The  other  works  have  been 
heard  at  the  Women’s  Symphony 
regular  Jordan  Hall  concerts. 
Miss  Daniel’s  “Deep  Forest”  is  a 
neat  and  effectively  scored  bit 
of  impressionistic  tone  painting. 
Miss  McLain’s  Concertino,  in 
which  she  herself  was  piano  so¬ 
loist,  rather  confuses  the  hearer 
with  the  multiplicity  of  influ¬ 
ence  apparent  through  the  work. 
Yet  the  piece  succeeds  in  being 
pleasant  music  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  about  all  that  the  composer 
intended. 

With  the  exception  of  his 
piano  concerti  and  possibly  a 
piece  or  two  from  his  orchestral 
suites,  MacDowell  had  no  great 
pretensions  as  a  composer  for 
orchestra.  The  two  pieces  played 
were,  of  course,  worth  hearing 
as  examples  of  the  composer’s 
orchestral  writing.  MacDowell 
is  best  remembered  by  some  of 
his  piano  compositions  and  for 
several  really  fine  vocal  works. 

Mr.  Thiede  conducted  these 
works  with  his  usual  skill  and 
understanding  and  the  orchestra 
responded  very  well  to  his  direc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wagner,  Miss  McLain 
and  Miss  Daniels,  who  were 
present,  were  forced  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  enthusiastic  applause. 
Mr.  Thiede  and  his  orchestra  re¬ 
ceived  a  near-ovation  from  the 
large  audience. 

The  orchestra  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Hoffman  and 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  concert,  Mrs. 
Hoffman  and  Mrs.  Carl  L.  Schra¬ 
der  spoke  briefly  on  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  bringing  regular  summer 
orchestral  concerts  to  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  thus  making  it  a  center  for 
interpreter  and  listener  as  well 
as  the  mecca  for  composers  it  al¬ 
ready  is. 

.  Prior  to  the  concert,  Mr. 
Thiede,  members  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  a  group  of  Boston  critics  and 
others  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Hoff¬ 
man  at  her  summer  residence, 
“Four  Winds.” 


MUSIC 


Women’s  Symphony 

Alexander  Thiede  Inaugurates  Season  with 
Eleanor  Steber  as  Soloist;  Mason  Work  Heard 
By  EDWARD  DOWNES 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston  opened  its  second 
season  in  Jordan  Hall  last  night  under  the  direction  of  its  founder, 
Alexander  Thiede.  Following  their  custom  of  providing  at  least 
me  American  work  on  each  program,  Mr.  Thiede  began  the  con- 
:ert  with  Daniel  Gregory  Mason’s  Suite  After  English  Folk  Songs. 
The  evening’s  novelty  was  the  Symphony  in  F  major  of  Leon 
Joellmann,  Alsatian  composer  of  the  last  century,  who  is  known 
or  his  organ  works.  There  was  also  a  soloist:  Eleanor  Steber, 
.oprano  winner  of  the  Metropolitan  auditions  of  the  air,  who  will 
nake  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  this  season.  Miss 

Steber  sang  Donna  Anna’s  aria, 
“Non  mi  dir”  from  “Don  Giovan¬ 


Southernaires  Appear 
For  Church  Benefit 

The  Southernaires,  a  Negro 
nale  quartet  with  a  large  radio 
allowing,  appeared  at  Symphony 
fall  last  night  for  the  benefit  of 
he  Western  Avenue  Baptist 
Church  of  Cambridge.  Homer 
Smith  and  Lowell  Peters,  tenors, 
ay  Stone  Toney,  baritone,  WiL- 
iam  Edmonson,  bass,  and  Spen- 
er  Odom,  accompanist  and  ar- 
anger  are  the  personnel  of  this 
pirited  group. 

Their  program  consisted  of 
;roups  of  spirituals,  work  songs, 
>allads  and  hymns.  In  addition 
dr.  Smith  offered  a  group  of 
olos  well  adapted  to  his  unusual 
■oice.  His  rcnge  is  extended 
ipwards  considerably  by  a  fal- 
etto  with  the  tonal  qualities  of 
i  muted  trumpet.  This  likeness 
vas  recognized  and  put  to  good 
lse  in  the  song  “The  Boys  of  the 
)ld  Brigade.”  The  other  singers 
.re  vocally  competent  and  joined 
dr.  Smith  in  excellent  ensemble. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Ddom’s  arrangements  are  all 
rery  much  alike  in  their  exploi- 
,ation  of  the  medium  at  his  dis- 
josal.  The  possibilities  of  van¬ 
ity  among  four  men’s  voices 
;eem  to  escape  him.  The  one 
lovelty  of  the  program  was  not 
nusical  but  the  miming  humor- 
>usly  introduced  into  the  medley 
)f  work  songs.  L.  B. 


ni,”  “Depuis  le  jour”  from  Char, 
pentier’s  “Louise.” 

The  Women’s  Symphony  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  improved  since 
last  season,  to  have  gained  full¬ 
ness  of  tone  and  cohesion  as  a 
group.  There  remains,  of  course, 
work  to  be  done,  particularly  in 
the  brass  section,  but  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  group  as  a^y^iole  is 
clear.  full  'UOVMa* 

Last  nignt’s  program  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  customary  string 
transcription  of  a  Bach  choral, 
in  this  case  an  arrangement  by 
Mabel  Wood  Hill  of  “We  Thank 
Thee.” 

Most  rewarding  performance 
of  the  evening  was  the  Boell- 
mann  Symphony.  For  modern 
ears  it  is  possibly  a  little  lush 
in  spots,  but  the  invention  is 
fertile,  the  orchestration  effec¬ 
tive  and  it  is  grateful  music 
for  an  orchestra  not  yet  of  vir¬ 
tuoso  calibre.  Here  the  increased 
warmth  and  transparency  of  the 
orchestra’s  tone  was  heard  to 
best  advantage. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason’s  Folk 
Song  Suite  on  the  other  hand 
sounded  innocuous  and  conven- ( 
tional  enough  for  even  the  most 
academic  taste. 

Though  Mr.  Thiede  took  the 
slow  part  of  “Non  mi  dir”  rather 
too  fast,  Miss  Steber  made  a  very 
good  impression  both  in  this  aria 
and  in  “Depuis  le  jour.”  Her 
(voice  as  well  as  her  artistrv  are. 


of  course,  still  immature,  but 
she  has  good  material,  she  sang 
intelligently  and  shows  excellent 
promise.  At  its  best  her  voice 
has  a  clear,  silvery  tone  in  loud 
passages  and  a  pleasant  pianis¬ 
simo  though  the  latter  often 
lacks  breath  support.  The  diffi¬ 
cult  passage  work  in  the  Mozart 
was  clean  and  fluent.  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  however,  if  Miss 
Steber  had  not  responsed  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience  with! 
the  rather  silly  Hageman  song' 
and  her  unconvincing  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Debussy’s  “Mandoline.” 
These  encores  somewhat  spoiled - 
the  first  good  impression. 

The  nexo  program  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  on  Jan.  9,  will 
feature  Heinrich  Gebhard  as  so¬ 
loist  in  his  own  Divertimento  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra.  Other 
numbers  will  be  the  Chausson 
Poem,  “Viviane”  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “Reformation”  Symphony 


CONCERTS  REVIEWED 


JORDAN  HALL 
Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra 

After  an  encouraging  debut  year, 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
began  its  second  season  at  Jordan 
Hall  last  night  and  proved,  again 
with  ample  margin,  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  is  a  happy  addition  to  Bos¬ 
ton’s  musical  culture.  Alexander 
Thiede  conducted  and  Eleanor  Steb- 
er,  who  received  her  major  training 
here  and  will  make  her  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  this  season,  waji  jso- 
prano  soloist.  Ji +  JL  t  * 

There  is  always  much  omnterest 
to  report  of  the  Women’s  Symphony 
concerts,  beginning  with  the  un¬ 
usual  programs  offered  and  con¬ 
tinuing  on  to  the  spirited  and  more 
than  competent  performances. 

Opening  with  the  customary  Bach 
chorale — this  time,  “We  Thank 
Thee,”  as  transcribed  for  strings  by 
Mabel  Wood  Hill — the  program  con¬ 
tinued  with  Daniel  Gregory  Mason’s 
tuneful  and  lively  Suite  After  Eng¬ 
lish  Folk  Songs,  Opus  34  (the  first 
complete  Boston  performance).  Miss 
Steber  then  sang,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  the  aria  from  Act 
II,  Scene  4  of  Mozart’s  “Don  Gio¬ 
vanni,”  “Non  mi  dir”,  and  “Depuis 
le  jour”  from  Charpentier’s 
“Louise.”  Miss  Steber  gave  two 
encores  with  piano  accompaniment 
before  intermission:  “At  the  Well” 
by  Richard  Hageman  and  a  song  by 
Debussy. 

Last  came  Leon  Boellmann’s  sel¬ 
dom  heard  Symphony  in  F  major, 
Opus  24.  Sonorous  and  warm  in 
feeling,  it  was  played  with  consider¬ 
able  power  and  polish.  The  orchestra 
has  acquired  new  depth  but  remains 
pliable  and  sensitive  to  Mr.  Thipde’s 


thoughtful  direction.  Nuances  were 
finely  graded,  dynamics  marked  but 
balanced,  both  in  the  Symphony  and 
in  Mr.  Mason’s  Suite.  The  composer 
was  in  the  audience  to  hear  his 
highly  colored,  romantic  tunes 
played  in  fine  style. 

Miss  Steber,  whose  voice  is  as 
bright  as  a  new  penny,  sang  ably, 
though  perhaps  with  a  hint  of  over¬ 
emphasis  of  dynamic  range.  She 
was  most  successful  with  her  two 
programmed  numbers.  A  large 
audience  was  enthusiastic  and  hear¬ 
ty  in  applause  for  all  concerned. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
The  Southernaires 

An  entertaining  program  of 
varied  selections,  many  of  them  rich 
in  melody  and  tradtion  of  the  Old 
South,  was  presented  in  Symphony 
Hall  last  night  by  “The  Southern¬ 
aires,”  national  broadcasting  artists. 

They  sang  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Western  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Cambridge. 

The  harmony,  clear  tone  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  interpretation  with  which 
this  Negro  quartet  rendered  beloved 
Negro  hymns  won  them  hearty  ap¬ 
plause,  to  which  they  generously 
responded  with  several  requests. 

Their  opening  number  was  “Thou 
Art  Risen  My  Beloved,”  by  S.  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor.  “Precious  Lord  Take 
My  Hand”  and  “Georgia  Rose”  were 
beautifully  rendered  as  tenor  solos. 
“Negro  Work  Song”  was  a  humor¬ 
ous  number  sung  in  rhythm  and 
pantomine. 

“The  Weather-Beaten  White- 
Washed  Church  Scene”  was  a  group 
of  hymns  in  which  the  quartet  de¬ 
picted  musically  Sunday  morning 
scenes  in  Alabama  75  years  ago. 


I 
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MUSIC 

Vomen's  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orche 
a,  Alexander  Thiede,  conductc 
ive  the  first  concert  of  their  se< 
id  season  last  night  in  Jorda 


llows: 
igon.  .Suite  after 


a  Bach  chorale,  was* 


English  Folk  Songs 


Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Wemen’s  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Alexander  Thiede,  con¬ 
ductor,  presented  an  up-to-date 
work  by  Bach  and  a  very  out-of- 
date  one  by  Boellman  at  its  first 

all.  The  soloist  was  Eleamj  concert  0f  the  season  in  Jordan 
eber,  soprano.  The  program,  pr< 
ded  by 


Hall  last  evening — the  Bach  piece 
being  the  Chorale  Prelude,  “We 
_  Thank  Thee,”  arranged  for  string 

„art. .  Non  mi  dir  from  “Don  Giovanni  orchestra  by  Mabel  Wood  Hill;  and 

arpentier.  .Depuis  le  jour  from  “Louise  ju-  Bnpllma'n  tdippp  flip  SJvmDlloriV 
ellmann. .  .Symphony  in  F  major  Op.  :  UlC  rjuenmdn  me  oy mpiiuny 

in  F  major,  Op.  24.  Those  items 
fiede’s  leadership,  who  starte  began  and  ended  the  program, 
eir  own  orchestral  season  las  Bach  first  and  Boellman  last.  Be¬ 
ar,  have  now  begun  another  witi  tween,  were  performed  Mason’s 
ery  promise  of  success.  The  or  Suite  After  English  Folk  Songs, 
estra  obviously  works  hard  an1  Op.  34;  and  fcAe  arias,  “Non  mi  dir” 

th  commendable  results;  and  Mh- -  \\ 

tiede  sees  to  it  that  the  repertoire 
es  not  imitate  that  of  the  distin- 
ished  neighbor  in  Symphony  Hall, 
t  rather  explores  unfamiliar  fields. 

Last  night’s  soloist,  Eleanor  Ste- 
r,  was  trained  here  and  to  that 
tent  Boston  can  claim  her,  al- 
ough  West  Virginia  has  priority 
;hts  of  citizenship.  Miss  Steber 
s  won  a  Metropolitan  Opera  posi- 
>n  and  will  make  her  debut  there 
is  season.  She  has  good  vocal 
uipment,  which  she  knows  how 
use  with  effectively  with  the  or- 
estra.  Many  singers  can  make  a 
■  ely  thing  out  of  “Depuis  le  Jour’’ 
recital,  where  the  pianist  has 
en  assiduously  instructed  and 
scial  vocal  effects  can  be  pro- 
ced.  But  singing  with  the  or- 
estra  is  less  obliging  to  the  prima 
ana;  and  in  this  field,  where  her 
reer  is  presumably  to  lie.  Miss 
2ber  acquitted  herself  well.  Her 
cores,  with  piano,  of  Hageman’s 
t  the  Well”  and  Debussy’s  “Man¬ 
line”  were  a  regrettable  come- 
wn  and,  in  retrospect,  had  better 
ve  been  left  unsung. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason’s  English 
lk-Song  Suite  is  a  well-wrought 
:ce  of  music  and  exploits  its  ma- 
ial  with  ingenuity  and  in  good 
;te.  Mr.  Mason  was  in  the  audi- 
ce  to  respond  to  the  applause, 
ellmann’s  Symphony  may  not  be 
;  greatest  ever,  but  it’s  a  luscious 
d  not  unworthy  example  of  the 
ench  school  (pre  Debussy  and 
vel,  of  course).  Moreover  it  is 
'ely  heard.  The  program  anno- 
or  erred  when  he  neglected  to 
ih.ion  that  it  has  been  previously 
;n  given  in  Boston — by  the  Boston 
dc  Symphony  Orchestra,  Joseph 
igner,  conductor,  and  in  the  same 
§ 

rhe  next  concert  by  this  enter¬ 
ing  group  will  be  given  on  Jan. 
and  will  offer  Chausson’s  Sym- 
onic  Poem,  “Viviane";  Gebhard’s 
yertimente  for  piano  and  orches- 
with  the  composer  as  soloist; 
d  Mendelssohn’s  “Reformation” 
mphony.  A.  W.  W. 


from  Mozart’s  “Don  Giovanni”  and 
“Depuis  le  jour”  from  Charpen- 
tier’s  “Louise,”  with  Eleanor  Steber 
as  soloist.  lt-ZI-UO 

To  say  that  everything  was 
capably  performed  by  the  women 
and  interestingly  interpreted  by 
their  director  should  suffice  for  re¬ 
mark  as  to  quality  of  entertain¬ 
ment;  but  what  signified  most 
about  the  occasion  was  not  so  much 
the  how  as  the  what;  especially, 
what  put  the  notion  •  into  Mr. 
Thiede’s  head  to  revive  the  Boell¬ 
man  symphony,  which,  though 
written  only  50  years  or  so  ago,  is 
about  as  antique  a.  curiosity  as 
could  be  dug  up? 

To  note  what  a  musician  who 
knew  the  work  at  the  time  of  origin 
recalled  about  it  last  night  at  the 
intermission,  Clement  Lenom, 
formerly  a  Boston  Symphony  obo¬ 
ist — he,  along  with  Georges  Longy„ 
played  oboe  when  Edouard  Colonnt 
tried  the  symphony  at  his  Chatele: 
Concerts  in  Paris  late  in  the  ’80’s/ 
or  early  in  the  ’90’s.  The  music 
was  in  manuscript,  and  Boellman 
brought  it  around,  the  way  D’lndy 
and  others  brought  things  around 
for  Colonne  to  test  on  his  public. 
In  fair  likelihood,  Mr.  Lenom  was 
the  only  person  in  the  Women’s 
Symphony  audience  who  had  any 
previous  acquaintance  with  the 
work,  save  someone  who  may  have 
heard  a  recent  rehearsal. 

The  Symphony  in  F  major  is  in¬ 
teresting  if  for  nothing  else  than 
as  showing  how  a  Parisian  com¬ 
poser  of  the  conventional  type 
thought  in  the  days  when  Debussy 
was  mulling  over  his  “Afternoon 
of  a  Faun”  and  getting  ready  to 
start  the  impressionistic  revolution. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  such  a 
composer  did  no  particular  think¬ 
ing,  but  just  devised  themes  the 
way  they  ought  to  be  devised  and 
wrote  his  score  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  written;  by  classic  rule  as  of 
his  time  and  period. 

Boellman  discloses,  nevertheless, 
certain  marks  of  individuality,  even 
if  scant  trace  of  originality.  His 
form,  at  least,  is  something  better 
than  cut  and  dried;  running  along 
1  the  lines  of  continuous  air  and 
variation,  rather  than  those  of  the 
set  four  movements  of  the  old 
school,  and  possessing  much  innate 
j  energy  and  punctuated  with  many 
attention-catching  surprises. 

W.  P.  T. 


The  Boston  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  again  under  the 
direction  of  its  founder,  Alex¬ 
ander  Thiede,  opens  its  formal 
1940-41  season  of  four  concerts 
with  a  performance  at  Jordan 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  No¬ 
vember  21  at  8:15.  Eleanor  Ste- 
ber,  soprano,  formerly  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Federal  Music  Pro¬ 
ject  of  this  city  and  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Association,  will  bftthe  sqIo- 
ist.  jaj 

Since  xhe  close  of  nhe  winter 
season  last  April,  the  orchestra 
has  fulfilled  a  number  of  special 
engagements,  including  a  concert 
in  honor  of  MacDowell  Colony 
composers  at  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire,  the  Marshfield  Ter¬ 
centenary  celebration,  and  the 
New  England  conference  of  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Less  than  two  years  old  the 
Women’s  Symphony  is  becoming 
well  established  in  the  musical 
life  of  New  England.  Recently  it 
was  granted  incorporation  papers 
under  a  state  charter. 

Eleanor  Steber  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  her  first  appearance  in  Bos¬ 
ton  since  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Al¬ 
though  a  native  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  her  musical  career 
centers  around  Boston,  where 
she  studied  and  sang  locally.  Miss 
Steber’s  chance  in  opera  came 
when  she  won  last  season’s  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  Audition  of  the 
Air. 

Heinrich  Gebhardt  will  be  the 
guest  soloist  for  the  second  con¬ 
cert  on  January  9th.  On  March 
13,  the  orchestra  will  present 
three  of  its  own  members  as 
soloists:  Oliva  Hall,  harpist;  Har¬ 
riet  Peacock,  flutist;  and  Peggy 
Stuart,  pianist.  Paul  Tortelier, 
cellist,  is  scheduled  to  be  solo¬ 
ist  at  the  final  Sunday  afternoon 
concert,  April  27. 

Several  new  players  will  be 
with  the  orchestra  this  season, 
among  them  Harriette  Wolff ers, 
who  has  been  engaged  as  con- 
certmaster,  and  Mrs.  Felix  Fox, 
who  has  joined  the  viola  section. 
At  present  there  are  about  75 
musicians  in  the  orchestra. 

Three  kinds  of  membership  are 
open  in  the  Women’s  Symphony 
Society:  active,  associate  and 
contributing  associate.  The  ac¬ 
tive  membership,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  players  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  associate  member¬ 
ship  are  available  exclusively  to 
women.  The  concerts,  however, 
are  open  to  the  public. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Symphony  Society,  the 
sponsoring  body  of  the  orchestra, 
is  at  74  Marlborough  street,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant  is 
President  of  the  Society  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Barr  Snyder  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  Miss  Blanche  Hardy  is  in 
charge  of  ticket  distribution  and 
Madame  Louis  Mercier  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  mem¬ 
bership. 


Ironing  Out  a  Difficult  Passage  j  ♦  2.  * 


s  Hannah  Livingston,  viola  player,  left,  and  Alexander  Thiede,  founder  and  conductor  of  the 
n*s  Symphony  Orchestra,  listen  while  Miss  Frances  Snow  practices  an  intricate  flute  passage  for 
cond  concert  of  the  orchestra  to  be  given  in  Jordan  Hall  next  Tuesday  evening  at  8:30  o’clock. 
Snow  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Francis  W.  Snow,  organist  at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and  is  a  student 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 


MUSIC  1 

Women's  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Alexander  Thiede,  conductor, 
gave  its  second  concert  of  the  sea¬ 
son  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Hein¬ 
rich  Gebhard,  pianist,  was  the  solo¬ 
ist.  The  program  ^w&s  as  follpvyi: 

“Viviane,”  sym^onTcPoeftSlp^r^' 

Chausson 

Divertissement  for  piano  and  orchestra 

Gebhard 

Symphony  No.  5  in  D  major,  "Reforma¬ 
tion”  .  Mendelssohn 

For  one  reason  and  another  this 
was  one  of  the  least  interesting  of 
the  Women’s  Symphony  concerts 
that  we  have  heard.  The  orchestra 
was  not  in  its  best  form;  and  the 
Mendelssohn  symphony  in  particular 
suffered  from  a  dispirited  perform¬ 
ance.  The  Reformation  Symphony, 
wiJ.\  the  exception  of  the  scherzo, 
is  not  in  any  case  easy  to  present 
attractively.  It  has  been  done  with 
stimulating  results,  notably  by  Mr. 
Toscanini  and  th  Philharmonic. 
But  the  quasi-ecclesiastical  character 
of  much  of  the  music  stands  in  its 
way  in  the  concert  hall,  and  only 
a  remarkable  orchestra  under  an 
inspired  conductor  can  probably 
succeed  in  playing  it  effectively. 

Mr.  Gebhard’s  piece  for  piano  and 
orchestra  is  agreeable  music  and  not 
much  more.  It  dabbles  in  what  is 
loosely  called  impressionism,  but  it 
is  never  very  sturdily  or  individual¬ 
ly  itself  as  an  integrated  work.  The 
composer  played  it  in  good  taste, 
and  was  most  cordially  received  by 
a  good-sized  audience.  Chausson’s 
early  tone  poem  did  nothing  much 
to  redeem  the  concert.  Very  likely 
it,  too,  was  not  especially  well 
played.  At  any  rate  it  made  little 
impression  on  us  last  night.  Better 
luck  next  time.  A.  W.  W. 


i 

Women’s  Symphony, 
Heinrich  Gebhard 

*  i '  ■ 

The  chances  of  ever  finding 
70  women  who  cOuld  function  as 
a  unit,  would  oncf  have  been 
thought  very  poor.  However,  if 
the  group  which  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  Jordan  Hall  last  night 
as  The  Women’s  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  may  be  taken  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  happens  when  the 
ladies  team  together  under  effi¬ 
cient  leadership,  we  are  all  for 
it.  Chicago  and  New  York  also 
have  orchestras  with  completely 
feminine  personnel.  The  New 
York  group  even  has  a  woman  as 
conductor.  Here  is  an  aspect  of 
the  feminist  movement  the  soci¬ 
ologists  have  neglected. 

Considering  the  youth,  the 
short  season  and  the  hurried  re¬ 
hearsal  schedule  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  conductor  Alexander  Thiede 
has  done  well  with  it.  For  the 
second  of  the  four  concerts  of 
the  second  season  he  chose  a 
transcription  for  strings  by  Jules 
Wolflers  of  Bach's  chorale  prel¬ 
ude  “Der  alto  Jahr  vergangen 
ist,”  Chausson’s  symphonic  poem 
“Viviane’  a  Divertissement  for 
piano  and  orchestra  by  Heinrich 
Gebhard  and  Mendelssohn’s 
“Reformation”  Symphony. 

The  playing,  to  be  sure,  did 
not  have  all  the  polish  and  style 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
from  orchestra’s  whose  roots  lie 
deeper  in  the  past  and  the  brass 
section  did  show  some  signs  of 
feminine  frailty  (although  the 
lady  with  the  tuba  part  did  pre¬ 
sume  to  a  Sousaphone)  but  the 
general  effect  of  the  ensemble 
was  one  of  industry  rewarded 
with  straightforward,  effective 
and  sensible,  if  not  verw  sensi¬ 
tive,  playing.  /*/(?  ^  I 

Mr.  Gebhard,  well-known  local 
pianist  and  pedagogue,  appeared 
as  soloist  in  his  Divertissement. 
The  music  is  gay  and  sprightly 
with  an  occasional  spicy  dis¬ 
sonance  to  let  us  know  that  it 
was  composed  within  the  last  15 
years.  His  playing  was  as  easy 
and  authentic  as  was  to  be  ex¬ 


pected. 

In  the  Chausson  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn  works  the  orchestra 
scunded  well  although  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Thiede  to  get  from  it  a 
really  rich  fortissimo  or  a  tutti 
in  which  all  -the  voices  might 
blend  were  n p^w hoUy^ns warded. 


MUSIC  IN  REVIEW 

j  By  JULES  WOLFFERS 


Women’s  Symphony 

With  Alexander  Thiede  wield¬ 
ing  the  baton,  the  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  heard 
last  week  in  its  second  Jordan 
Hall  program  of  the  season. 

Continuing  his  admirable  pol¬ 
icy  of  presenting  music  not  fre¬ 
quently  heard  in  American  con¬ 
cert  halls,  Mr.  Thiede  led  his 
feminine  forces  through  Chaus- 
son’s  Symphonic  Poem,  “Vivi- 
ane,”  Opus  5;  Gebhard’s  Diver¬ 
tissement  for  Piano  and  Orches¬ 
tra;  and  Mendelssohn’s  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  5,  usually  called  the 
“Reformation.”  /.  f  {/  / 

As  curtain-raiser  was  a*  some¬ 
what  depressing  transcription  for 
strings  of  Bach’s  enigmatic  and 
brooding  chorale  prelude,  “The 
Old  Year  Nowl  Has  Passed 
Away.”  JJ 

Heinrich^Gebhard,  eminent 
and  respected  dean  of  Boston 
pianists,  was  soloist  in  his  own 
composition. 

In  many  ways  this  concert  was 
one  of  the  best  given  so  far  by 
the  orchestra.  For  the  first  time 
the  violins  really  “sang”  in  uni¬ 
son,  the  brass  came  bravely 
forth,  and  the  other  sections  had 
a  solid  and  positive  approach, 
the  lack  of  which  had  sometimes 
been  felt  at  previous  concerts. 

Mr.  Gebhard  was  the  recipient 
of  an  ovation  at  the  close  of  his 
piece.  His  Divertissement  dis¬ 
plays  at  once  Romanticism  and 
Impressionism,  two  styles  which 
frequently  pose  difficulties  when 
placed  in  juxtaposition.  In  some 
ways  the  ebulient  Romantic 
spirit  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
more  subtle  and  suggestive  Im¬ 
pressionistic  school.  But  in 
spite  of  these  self-imposed  diffi¬ 
culties,  Mr.  Gebhard  has  fash¬ 
ioned  a  piece  which  has  musical 
worth  and  several  fine  sections. 
The  soloist’s  excellent  pianism 


,  received  sympathetic  support 
from  kjr.  Thiede. 

We  were  grateful  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Chausson  work,  one  of  the 
French  composer’s  early  efforts.. 
But  at  the  same  time,  once  hav¬ 
ing  heard  it,  we  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  hear  it  again.  In  “Vivi- 
ane,”  Chausson  was  obviously 
still  feeling  his  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Men¬ 
delssohn  “Reformation”  Sym¬ 
phony  is  well  worth  the  hearing 
in  its  own  right.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  one  of  Mendelssohn’s  best 
efforts  and  the  composer  himself 
was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  work.  There  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  much  of  real  beauty  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  Symphony  and 
the  typically  Mendelssohnian 
scherzo  is  charming.  It  was  in 
parts  of  the  Mendelssohn  that 
the  audience  heard  some  inspired 
playing  from  the  orchestra. 

The  next  concert  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Symphony  will  take  place 
at  Jordan  Hall,  Thursday  eve-^ 
ning,  March  13.  Peggy  Stuart, 
composer-pianist,  and  Harriet 
Peacock,  first  flute  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  are  to  be  soloists. 


Malkin  Students’  Program 

Students  of  the  Malkin  Con-v 
servatory  of  Music  will  be  heard 
in  a  Steinert  Hall  program 
Monday  evening,  January  27. 
The  program  is  free  and  open  ta* 
the  public. 


Downes  to  Lecture 

Edward  Downes,  music  critic 
of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script,  will  give  ten  lectures  as 
a  preparation  for  the  Metropoli-,, 
tan  Opera’s  spring  season  in' 
Boston.  The  lectures  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Monday  afternoons  at 
5:15,  beginning  January  20,  at. 
the  Malkin  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  299  Beacon  street,  Boston. 
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Our  Women’s 


Hard  and  Fast  Rules 

When  Mr.  Thiede  accepted  the  job 
he  laid  down  three  hard  a.nd  fact  rules. 
First:  Every  player  must  pass  an 
audition  test.  Tea  party  talent  must 
be  eliminated  and  ability  be  made  ob¬ 
jective  as  well  sls  disciplined. 

Second:  Every  player  must  agree, 

before  being  admitted,  to  play  in  any 
seat  she's  assigned  to.  Obviously  in 
an  orchestra  of  75  people  everyone  | 
would  rather  play  in  first  place  than  j 
seventh,  and  very  few  can.  ‘'Truth-  ! 
fully,”  says  Mr.  Thiede,  ‘‘there’s  very  | 
little  difference.” 

Third:  Every  player  must  attend 

every  rehearsal.  In  a  major  men’s  ! 
orchestra,  where  regular  salaries  are 
paid,  such  a  requirement  is  automatic. 
In  the  Boston  Women’s,  where  finan¬ 
cial  returns  are  settled  on  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  basis,  they  abide  by  the  rule  of 
their  own  accord. 

Total  results:  No  hair  pulling.  No 
curbstone  arguments.  Co-operation, 
solid  and  substantial. 

But  a  symphony,  however  sound,  j 
needs  backing.  At  the  time  the  in-  j 
strurnents  were  assembled,  a  ‘‘Women’s  | 
Symphony  Orchestra  Society  of  Bos- 
ton,”  was  organized,  that  is,  a  group  ; 
of  sponsors,  which  includes  all  the 
players,  and,  in  addition,  a  number 
of  women  anxious  to  give  a  back¬ 
ground  of  public  support. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant  is  president; 
Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Snyder,  vice-president; 
Miss  Celia  Pond,  executive  secretary, 
Miss  Blanche  Hard,  treasurer;  Miss 
Hannah  Livingston,  assistant  treasurer; 
and  Mrs.  Karl  Zeise,  recording  and  cor¬ 
responding  secretary. 


Cosmopolitan  Group 

One  musician  in  the  orchestra  ie  a 
member  of  the  Junior  League.  Two  are 
salesgirls  in  a  Washington-street  de¬ 
partment  store.  Another  was  a  music 


teacher  in  the  public  schools  before  she 
retired  to  marry,  and  now  is  delighted 
with  a  chance  to  keep  up  her  music. 
Housewives  galore  can  be  found  in  the 
group;  secretaries,  piano  teachers, 
clarinet  teachers,  ’cello  teachers,  flute 
teachers;  students  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  and  the  Longjg^ 
School  of  Music. 

The  Women’s  Symphony  sallied  forth  j 
early  in  its  career  for  other  fields  of 
endeavor.  It  has  presented  little  known 
women  soloists;  played  compositions  by 
women  composers,  and  sponsored  a 
competition  for  a  symphonic  compo¬ 
sition  written  by  an  American  woman 
composer.  That  contest  brought  in 
entries  from  50  musicians,  scattered 
from  California  to  Maine  and  from  j 
Texas  to  Wisconsin,  and  the  winning  I 
piece,  written  by  Radie  Britain  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  played  by  the  Symphony  at 
its  closing  concert,  last  season. 

Another  composition  played  at  the 
same  concert,  "Tryptich  for  Solo  Pian¬ 
ist,  Percussion  and  String  Orchestra,” 
it?  an  equally  good  example  of  the  sort 
of  thing  the  orchestra  likes  to  do.  It 
gave  the  author,  Joseph  Wagner,  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Civic  Orchestra,  a 
chance  to  be  heard  by  the  city.  It  gave 
a  young  soloist,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
student  at  the  Curtis  Institute,  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  concert  playing.  And  it 
added  to  the  long  record  Boston  is 
proud  of  as  a  centre  of  musical  enter¬ 
prise. 

Their  New  Project 

The  south  shore  festival  fits  right  into 
the  general  scheme.  What  Tanglewood 
and  the  Berkshire  Symphonic  Festival 
mean  to  people  who  can  take  a  short 
Stockbridge  vacation,  they  hope  this 
will  mean  to  people  who  want  to  drive 
down  to  the  shore  just  fpr  the  day. 

The  Marshfield  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  next  Saturday  and  Sunday,  will 
be  the  spot  for  music  lovers  who  like 
activity.  Singing  with  the  women’s 
symphony  on  Saturday  will  be  glee 
clubs  from  Wollaston,  Hanover  and 
Plymouth,  and  singers  from  as  far 
away  as  Melrose  and  Newton.  The 
Wollaston  Glee  Club,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Donald  Gammons,  has  won  first 
prize  for  national  glee  club  ringing  for 
the  past  several  years.  Julius  Huehn  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  singing  the 
solo  work.  And  he,  by  the  way,  was 
born  in  Revere. 

More  than  a  hundred  patrons  are 
sponsoring  the  festival,  among  them 
President  Marsh  of  Boston  University, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  of  Cohasset,  Mrs. 
Stuart  Rand,  well  known  for  her  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  work,  and  Archibald  T. 
Davidson. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  performance 
is  primarily  for  children.  Any  child  of 
school  or  high  school  age  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  free.  Each  piece  will  be  pre- 
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ceded  by  a  word  or  two  from  Mr.  j 
Thiede  about  the  composer;  then,  pres- 
to,  a  living  tableau  of  the  composer 
himself  will  appear:  Bach,  Mozart, 
Tchaikowsky,  or  Victor  Herbert,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Marshfield  will  be  quite  a  junket  for 
members  of  the  orchestra.  Two  large 
buses  have  been  chartered  to  carry 
the  ladies,  and  a  separate  truck  for 
their  instruments. 

In  winter,  they  wear  black  dresses  on 
the  concert  platform;  now,  in  summer, 
white.  There’s  no  attempt  at  a  “uni¬ 
form,”  the  only  rule  is  that  the  skirts  j 
must  be  long.  But  the  mass  effect  of 
the  dressing  rooms  before  a  perform-  ; 
ance  ie  as  fluffy  as  a  high  school  grad- 
nation.  Pique  and  Irish  lace,  tailored 
sharkskin,  organdy,  taffeta  and  crepe 
are  variously  accented  with  red  sashes, 
white  sequins,  soutache  braid  or  green 
sandals.  Some  girls  like  a  bunch  of 
flowers  at  their  throats;  several  wear 

I  flowers  in  their  hair. 

They  Tune  Up 

Once  dressed  and  ready,  they  warm 
up  their  instruments.  Oboes,  violas, 
and  French  horns,  each  sound  forth, 
each  in  a  different  key,  and  each  on  a 
difference  passage.  Only  a  mad  man 
or  a  musician  could  stand  the  din. 

They  say  you  can  tell  whether  a 
player  is  nervous  or  not  by  the  amount 
of  jittering  that  goes  into  this  pre¬ 
concert  warm-up.  The  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  seldom  indulges  in  it  any  more. 
Before  the  concert  at  Peterboro,  N.  H., 
last  week,  the  two  soloists,  Ruth  Pea¬ 
cock,  flutist,  and  Peggy  Stuart,  pianist, 
nearly  dozed  off  in  the  grass  in  the 
sun  waiting  for  the  time  to  go  in. 

Rehearsals  may  be  hectic  affairs. 
Alexander  Thiede  drives  his  players 
direct  to  the  point.  He’s  thorough, 
meticulous,  knows  strings,  and  gets  the 
results  he  wants.  Late  one  evening 
after  a  long  practice  the  tiled  girls 
invented  a  new  name  for  him,  “Yes-In- 
deedy-Mr. -Thiede.” 

But  a  performance  is  invariably 
smooth.  He  picks  up  his  baton  as  if 
the  little  gathering  were  just  for  fun, 
and  slides  into  a  Bach  Prelude  without 
any  fuss  at  all. 

One  of  the  astonishing  things  about 
the  Women’s  Symphony  is  that  there 
are  women  enough  to  fill  all  the  orches¬ 
tration.  So  many  instruments  are 
played  as  a  rule  exclusively  by  men. 
Drums,  for  instance.  Miss  Sybil  Cap- 
well  says  she  never  thought  of  playing 
them  until  she  took  up  the  xylophone, 
another  percussion  instrument.  She 
still  plays  the  xylophone  on  the  side, 
chiefly  for  lodge  work. 

Then  how  many  women  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  play  the  tuba?  Two  men  are  usu-  I 
ally  required  to  handle  the  case  alone. 
Mrs.  Thelma  Goodwin,  who  plays  for 


!  the  Boston  Women’s  Symphony,  prac¬ 
tically  lost  her  instrument  to  a  small 
pianist  who  asked  to  see  how  it  worked. 
“Sure,  kid,  climb  inside,”  said  Mrs. 
Goodwin.  Whereupon  the  small  pianist 
wound  herself  up  in  30  pounds  of  brass  1 
coils,  found  she  couldn’t  evoke  a 
squeak,  and,  much  worse,  found  she 
couldn’t  get  out.  She  simply  couldn’t. 

Veteran  Trouper 

You’d  know  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  a  vet¬ 
eran  trouper,  members  of  the  orchestra 
say,  from  the  way  she  just  makes  a  re¬ 
hearsal  on  time.  Three  minutes  before, 
with  not  a  sign  of  her,  everybody  gives 
her  up.  Three  seconds  before,  there  she 
is,  instrument  poised,  music  open,  ready 
to  begin.  (P.  S.  A  rescue  squad  did  get 
j  the  little  pianist  out.)  Sometimes  before 
;  an  important  engagement  a  message 
\  comes,  “will  arrive  safely,”  and,  sure 
;  enough,  Mrs.  Goodwin  never  lets  them 
!  down. 

She  learned  to  play,  she  says,  when 
she  was  9  years  old,  and  performed  pro¬ 
fessionally  when  she  was  10.  She  had 
lung  trouble.  Her  father,  also  a  tuba 
!  player,  made  her  practise  so  many 
;  hours  a  day,  outdoors,  to  get  the  deep 
i  breathing.  The  trouble  cleared  up  in  a 
'  year,  and  she’s  been  playing  ever  since. 

She  is  also  a  church  organist.  “I’ll 
tell  you  my  secret,”  she  says  briskly, 

“  ‘Never  stand  up  when  you  can  sit 
down,  never  sit  down  when  you  can  lie 
down,  and  never  stay  awake  when  you 
can  go  to  sleep.’  I  take  lots  of  little 
naps.”  Which  is  another  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Goodwin’s  powers,  because  as  well  as 
being  a  professional  organist  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  tuba  player,  she  has  had  eight 
children,  five  of  them  living. 

Many  of  the  players  have  fine  musical 
backgrounds.  Frances  Snow,  daughter 
of  Francis  Snow,  Trinity  Church  organ- 
j  ist,  plays  in  the  Women’s  Symphony 
with  her  mother  who  is  a  musician  too. 

Mrs.  Elma  Krienen,  tympanist,  was 
born  in  Russia,  and  is  the  daughter  of  : 
a  professional  musician  and  one  of  a 
family  of  eight  musical  children.  One 
brother  is  playing  violin  now  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  a  sister  is  a 
'  contralto  here  ip  Boston. 

Notice  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in 
Russia.  Ruth  Clemens  was  born  in  Fin¬ 
land;  Cecilia  Payeska,  wife  of  Vinal 
Smith,  trombonist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  born  in  Po¬ 
land;  Eleanor  Lindquist  in  Sweden. 
Several  others  have  European  back¬ 
grounds. 

From  Pawtucket 

Sybil  Capwell,  tympanist,  commutes 
to  rehearsals  from  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
and  if  any  proof  of  devotion  were  need¬ 
ed  the  commuters  will  provide  it.  Marian 
Warren,  second  clarinetist,  comes  in 
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regularly  from  Chelmsford;  Miss  L'ocke, 
third  trumpet,  from  Amesbury;  Miss 
Olsc-n  in  the  first  violin  section,  from 
Worcester. 

Honors,  however,  go  to  Phyllis  Samp¬ 
son.  During  the  winter  she  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  getting  to  rehearsals  is  a 
simple  matter.  Last  summer,  however— 
this  is  what  did  it — she  commuted  from 
Chatham ! 

The  average  age  of  the  orchestra  is 

j  demonstrated  in  the  trombone  section. 
Janet  Brown  of  Arlington,  third  trom¬ 
bone  (and  a  corking  good  one)  is  just  1G 
years  old  and  still  in  high  school.  Mrs. 
Belle  Mann,  first  trombone,  played  with 
the  Faydette  Orchestra  30  years  ago  and 
at  one  time  conducted  her  own  orches¬ 
tra.  (Mrs.  Mann  has  played  the  trom¬ 
bone  since  she  was  a  girl,  and  many  a 
critic  fondly  remembers  her  Russian 
Easter  Morning  solos  and  others.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  she  doesn’t  care  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  instrument  and  only  plays 
now  to  be  with  “the  girls.”) 

Alexander  Thiede,  the  one  man  in  this 
mass  of  feminine  talent,  was  born  in 
College  Hill,  Pa.  (a  town,  not  a  land¬ 
mark),  started  to  play  the  violin  at  4, 
went  to  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  9  and  graduated  at  14,  the 
youngest  student  ever  to  get  a  diploma 
there — and  the  institute  was  founded  in 
1S70  something.  For  two  years  he 
played  first  vipHn  in  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra;  for  10  years  first  vio¬ 
lin  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  two 
as  concert  piaster.  While  with  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony,  again  as  concert  mas¬ 
ter,  he  decided  he  preferred  conducting 
to  playing,  and  started  the  new  work 
by  directing  the  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta. 
In  Boston  his  taste  must  be  pretty  well 
gratified.  He  conducts  not  only  the 
Women’s  Symphony,  but  also  both  the 
Doctors’  Symphony  and  the  National 
Youth  Orchestra. 

On  the  side  he  teaches  violin  and 
coaches  trio  and  quartet  groups.  Some¬ 
times  during  the  winter  he  snatches  a 
6:30  breakfast  and  doesn’t  get  time  for 
another  bite  until  the  end  of  the  day. 

Below  the  Shell 

Headquarters,  if  he  can  be  said  to 
have  any,  are  in  the  offices  below  the 
new  Esplanade  Shell,  and  if  you  catch 
him  there  it  will  be  between  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  York  Beach — two  girls 
from  the  Women’s  Symphony  have  a 
summer  engagement  there  —  and  a 
couple  of  boys  from  the  National  Youth 
Orchestra  dropping  in  to  say  good-by- 
one  of  them  has  just  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Houston  Orchestra  in  Texas, 
the  other  is  getting  a  scholarship  with 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

1  Fifteen  young  players  in  all  this  sum- 
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mer,  12  from  the  National  Youth  Orch- 
tra,  and  six  from  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony,  have  already  left  for  the 
Tanglewood  School  in  the  Berkshires. 

Alexander  Thiede,  of  course,  would 
never  flatter  his  orchestra,  but  pri¬ 
vately  he  has  been  known  to  remark 
that  women  as  musicians  are  perhaps 
more  responsive  than  men.  Symphonies  , 
for  men  are  a  business  and  a  vocation. 
Women  do  it  as  a  labor  of  love.  Their 
work  is  earnest,  diligent,  and  artistic. 

And  if  anything  can  secure  the  future 
of  the  Women’s  Symphony,  it  will  be 
the  high  hopes  they  hold  for  it.  They 
believe  firmly  that  the  day  will  come 
when  their  orchestra  has  bookings  for 
regular  six  or  eight  week  tours.  The 
annual  calendar  already  includes  four 
concerts  at  Jordan  Hall.  For  two  sea¬ 
sons  they  have  played  at  Peterboro, 

N.  H.,  the  centre  of  the  MacDowell 
colony,  they  have  broadcast,  and  held 
concerts  at  Brockton  and  other  nearby 
Massachusetts  towns.  Even  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  has  written  sounding 


them  out  as  has  the  Community  Con¬ 
cert  Series  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  They 
have  an  expanding  local  reputation, 
but  what  they  still  need  is  national 
standing. 

Fame  Spreading 

When  the  orchestra  becomes  a  full 
time  proposition,  then  the  members  can 
devote  business  hours  as  well  as  i 
leisure  to'  music,  that  will  be  the  great 
day. 

Within  the  orchestra  two  string  quar¬ 
tets  and  one  trio  have  already  formed 
and  are  playing  independent  engage¬ 
ments.  At  the  bottom  of  their  pro¬ 
grammes  is  always  printed  the  little 
phrase,  “Members  of  the  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston.” 

Teachers  come  in  every  so  often  to 
confer  with  Alexander  Thiede  about 
promising  pupils. 

Esther  Pierce,  cellist,  moved  to  Bos¬ 
ton  from  New  Fork  expressly  to  play 
in  the  Women’s  Symphony. 

Yes,  all  pretty  good  for  two  years. 


for  Two  Members  of  the  Women’s  Symphony 

afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Thiede 


A  Moment  of  Rest 

'he  orchestra  will  play  Sunday 


Sunday  afte: 


Principals  in  the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  tomorrow  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall:  Co 
ductor  Alexander  Thiede;  Harriet  Peacock,  soloist  in  the  Mozart  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orcht 


tra;  Peggy  Stuart,  soloist  in  her  own  work  for  piano  and  orchestra,  “Smoke-Drift.” 


Women  s  Symphony 
Plans  Concert  in  July 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
of  Boston  announces  a  unique  con¬ 
cert  at  the  Town  House,  Peterboro, 
N.  H.,  July  7,  to  benefit  the  Mac- 
Dowell  colony  and  to  inaugurate  the 
first  annual  event  to  be  known  as 
the  MacDowell  Festival,  in  the  hope 
that  music  lovers  will  make  a  yearlr 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Ameri¬ 
can  music  founded  by  Edward  Mac¬ 
Dowell. 

The  orchestra,  which  has  enjoyed 
a  most  successful  season  under 
Alexander  Thiede,  its  founder,  will 
play  a  program  made  up  of  works  by 
American  composers  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  inspiration  from  the. 
MacDowell  colony  and  have  spent 
many  enjoyable  years  in  work  and 
study  at  Peterboro 

The  affair  is  to  be  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Hoffman  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell, 
widow  of  the  honored  American 
composer. 

There  will  be  a  luncheon  for  the 
Women’s  Symphony,  composers,  pa¬ 
tronesses  and  guests  of  honor  at 
Mrs.  Hoffman's  country  house,  Four 
Winds  Farm,  at  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
and  the  concert  will  be  presented  at 
the  Town  House,  at  3:30  P.  M.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  may  be  obtained 
from  The  Women’s  Symphony  So-  j 
ciety  of  Boston,  74  Marlborough  ! 
street,  Boston. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Two  miniatures  for  string  orchestra.  ' 

Joseph  Wagner  1 

Concertina  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

Margaret  Starr  McLain 
Miss  McLain,  soloist  , 

Prelude,  “Deep  Forest” . Mabel  Daniels  '< 

Two  fragments  after  “Roland’s  Song,” 

MacDowell 

Two  movements  from  Symphony  in  E 

.  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 


All-Beethoven 
At  Women's  Symphony 

Alexander  Thiede  has  planned  an 
all-Beethoven  program  for  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
second  concert  of  its  third  season, 
Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  6,  at  8:30 
P.  M.  in  Jordan  Hal1.  Robert  Kitain, 
eminent  Russian  violinist,  will  be 
the  guest  soloist. 

'  After  the  customary  Bach  prelude, 
which  creates  an  appreciative  mood 
for  these  concerts,  the  program  will 
open  with  “The  Dedication  of  the 
House,”  Op.  124,  sometimes  called 
“Overture  in  Handel’s  Style.”  Mr. 
Kitain  will  play  on  a  famous  Guar- 
nerius  del  Gesu  for  the  Concerto 
for  violin  and  orchestra  in  D  Major, 
Op.  61.  He  has  appeared  before  au¬ 
diences  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
has  been  hailed  by  metropolitan 
critics  as  an  artist  of  remarkable 
virtuosity.  Last  on  the  program  is 
the  Second  Symphony  in  D  Major, 
Op.  36.  Tickets  may  be  secured  at 
£he  Jordan  Hall  box  office  or  at  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Society  head¬ 
quarters,  74  Marlborough  street. 


Women's  Symphony 
Concerts  Announced 

Boston’s  own  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra,  again  under  the  direction 
of  its  founder,  Alexander  Thiede, 
opens  its  formal  1940-41  season  of 
four  concerts  with  a  performance  at 
Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
Nov.  21  at  8:15,  with  Eleanor  Steber, 
prominent  soprano  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  as  soloist. 

Since  the  close  of  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  last  April,  the  orchestra  has  ful¬ 
filled  a  number  of  special  engage¬ 
ments,  including  a  concert  at  the 
McDowell  Colony,  Peterborough,  N. 
H.,  the  Marshfield  tercentenary  cele¬ 
bration,  and  the  state  conference  of 
the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
The  Women’s  Symphony  has  been 
given  additional  stability  by  its  in¬ 
corporation  under  a  state  charter. 

Heinrich  Gebhard,  distinguished 
pianist,  will  be  the  guest  soloist  for 
the  second  concert  on  January  9th. 
Three  soloists  from  the  all-women 
orchestra  are  to  be  featured  in  the 
March  13  concert,  when  Olivia  Hall, 
harpist;  Harriet  Peacock,  flutist, 
and  Peggy  Stuart,  pianist,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  spotlight.  If  Paul  Tortelier, 
’cellist,  is  successful  in  returning 
from  France,  he  will  be  the  soloist 
at  the  final  Sunday  afternoon  con¬ 
cert  April  27. 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
consists  of  three  kinds  of  member¬ 
ship:  active,  associate,  and  contrib¬ 
uting  associate.  The  active  member¬ 
ship,  which  constitutes  the  players 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  associate 
membership,  are  available  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  women.  There  are  about  75 
players  in  the  orchestra. 

The  concerts,  however,  are  open 
to  the  public,  and  reservations  are 
now  being  accepted  for  reserved 
seats  for  all  the  concerts.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Women’s  Symphony 
Society,  the  sponsoring  body  of  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  at 
74  Marlborough  street,  Boston. 


JORDAN  HALL 
Women's  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Alexander  Thiede  conducted  the 
Boston  Women’s  Symphony  in  a 
program  of  orchestral  miscellany 
at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
Harriet  Peacock,  flute,  was  an  able 
soloist  in  Mozart’s  Concerto  in  D 
major  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 
K.  314)  and  Peggy  Stuart,  composer- 
pianist,  played  the  solo  part  of  her 
1  wn  fantasy  “Smoke  Drift”  for  Pi¬ 
ano  and  Orchestra.  A  good-sized 
audience  was  duly  enthusiastic  over 
the  proceedings. 

A  sonorous  and  well-balanced 
playing  of,  the  Bach  Chorale  Pre¬ 
lude  (“Christ  ist  Erstanden”  tran¬ 
scribed  for  strings  by  Donald 
Moody)  began  the  program  in  the 
custom  of  Women’s  Symphony.  Less 
rewarding  was  Arensky’s  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Tchaikovsky  Op.  35a, 
also  for  strings. 

The  Mozart  Flute  Concerto  is  de¬ 
lightfully  grateful  to  the  ear.  It 
sings  lyrically  in  the  classic  form. 
Miss  Peacock  had  conceived  her 
part  in  small  dimensions  and  played 
it  in  a  style  sensitive  to  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  music.  Even  a  re¬ 
duced  orchestra  did  not  quite  pro¬ 
vide  the  fine  balance  and  tonal 

T Sarancy 

Since  Miss  Stuart  wasjKecom- 
poser,  playing  the  solo  part  of  her 
own  work,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
her  interpretation  was  authoritative. 
Her  Smoke  Drift”  is  essentially  a 
tree  fantasia  on  a  number  of  themes 
and  idioms  which  are  not  developed 
to  any  extent.  The  work  is  im¬ 
provisatory  in  character,  derivative 
c°ntent  and  style.  It,  has  rhythmic 
shades  of  George  Gershwin  and 
Shows  the  harmonic  influence  of  the 
French  impressionists.  Though  un- 
orogrammatic,  it  is  certainly  evoca- 
tve  of  a  misty  mood.  Henry  Gil¬ 
bert  s  Comedy  Overture  on  Negrd 
■hemes  brought  the  program  to  a 
&lose.  on  a  humorous  note. 


Women  s  zym^noi.. 
Society 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Society  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander 
Thiede,  gave  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Jordan  Hall.  Harriet  Peacock,  flutist, 
and  Peggy  Stuart,  pianist,  were  the  solo¬ 
ists,  and  the  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach . Chorale  Prelude  “Christ  1st 

Erstanden” 

Arensky.  ..  .Variations  for  String  Orchestra 
on  a  Theme  by  Tschaikowsky 
Mozart.  .Concerto  in  D  Major  for  Flute 
and  Orchestra 

Stuart.  .“Smoke  Drift”  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra 

Gilbert.  .Comedy  Overture  on  Negro  Them* 

The  W 'a 
relatively  new  organization,  but  its 
performance  yesterday  under  the 
excellent  leadership  of  Alexander 
Thiede  was  most  competent.  In  the 
Bach  and  Arensky  compositions,  the 
strings  showed  themselves  capable 
of  sustained  tone  and  excellent 
sonc.dy,  although  their  attack  was 
sometimes  uncertain.  The  Gilbert 
Comedy  Overture  with  which  the 
program  closed  was  played  with 
spirit  and  understanding,  as  was 
Miss  Stuart’s  composition,  “Smoke 
Drifts”;  while  the  playing  of  that 
part  of  the  orchestra  which  assisted 
in  the  Mozart  Concerto  could  hardly 
have  been  bettered. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  and  an  all  too 
rare  one,  to  hear  a  composition  for 
the  flute  performed  as  the  Mozart  D 
Major  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orch¬ 
estra  was  done  by  Harriet  Peacock, 
assisted  by  strings  and  woodwinds  of 
the  orchestra.  Miss  Peacock’s  play¬ 
ing,  indeed,  was  exceptional.  Her 
tone  was  beautiful,  her  trills  superb; 
and  her  breathing  was  controlled 
and  unobtrusive. 

“Smoke  Drift,”  a  fantasy  for 
piano  and  orchestra  in  the  modern  ! 
idiom  by  Peggy  Stuart,  is  pleasant 
enough  to  hear,  but  its  musical  value 
is  questionable.  Miss  Stuart’s  per¬ 
formance  as  a  pianist  is  confident 
and  sure.  As  a  composer,  however, 
she  is  best  described  as  eclectic.  Her 
sources  of  inspiration  are,  indeed,  so 
evident,  that  one  might  sum  up  her 
achievement,  as  evidenced  in  “Smoke  ] 
Drift  ”  in  an  equation  something 
like  this:  Gershwin  plus  Grofe  plus 
Louis  Alter  equals  Stuart. 

J.  W.  G. 


K  j?  .• 

Two  Soloists  with 
Own  Orchestra 

Two  soloists  from  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  ranks  were  the  features  of 
yesterday  afternoon's  concert  of 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
at  Jor<3aPPfIaIl.  Harriet  Peacock 
played  Mozart’s  D  major  Flute 
Concerto  (K.314)  and  Peggy  Stu¬ 
art  took  the  solo  part  in  her  own 
“Smoke  Drift”  for  piano  and  or¬ 
chestra.  Completing  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  Arensky’s  Variations 
on  a  Theme  of  Tchaikovsky  and 
Henry  F.  Gilbert’s  Comedy  Over¬ 
ture  on  Negro  Themes. 

Conductor  Alexander  Thiede 
continues  to  drill  the  orchestra 
in  the  principles  of  ensemble 
playing  for  public  performance 
and  at  each  hearing  improve¬ 
ment  is  easily  noticeable.  Yes¬ 
terday’s  concert  marks  the  high 
point  to  date  in  the  group's 
achievement. 

Miss  Stuart's  little  fantasy  is 
a  pleasant  piece  in  jazz  idiom. 
It  was  the  most  colorfully  or¬ 
chestrated  work  on  the  program. 
In  form  it  is  made  up  of  non- 
continuous  snatches  of  melody 
with  an  occasional  reference 
back  to  one  that  has  gone  be¬ 
fore.  The  role  of  the  piano  is 
to  contrast  in  tone  color  with  the 
orchestra  and  to  serve  as  an  al¬ 
ternative  medium  for  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  thematic  material. 
The  composer’s  playing  of  the 
solo  part  was  authoritative.  In 
the  Mozart  Concerto  Miss  Pea¬ 
cock  showed  herself  to  be  a  flut¬ 
ist  of  considerable  dexterity  if 
not  great  interpretive  depth. 

T.  P 
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Final  Concert  Conducted 

By  Thiede  at  Jordan  Hall 


The  Women’s  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Alexander  Thiede,  conductor, 
appeared  in  Jordan  Hall  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  giving  a  program 
with  the  solo  assistance  of  Leonard 
Bernstein,  pianist,  and  putting  the 
capsheaf  on  a  season  of  admirable 
presentations.  tT^vJL  £ 

The  orchestra^ias  proved  itself 
the  past  winter  competent  to  inter¬ 
pret  such  things  as  it  selects  to  play, 
and  it  plans  out  its  repertory  with 
a  discrimination  all  its  own.  With 
peculiar  shrewedness  it  takes  care 
to  compete  with  no  other  organi¬ 
zation,  and  by  the  same  token  looks 
out  that  it  is  itsblf  not  competed 
with.  Far  from  going  over  ground 
that  the  standard  and  conventional 
instrumental  groups  cover,  and 
far  from  doubling  and  shadowing 
the  big  institution  that  holds  forth 
week  after  week  in  Symphony 
Hall,  it  picks  out  more  or  less  un¬ 
usual  or  neglected  works,  many  of 
them  in  the  class,  perhaps,  of  mi¬ 
nor  poetry;  and  in  that  way  it  both 
adds  to  the  art  record  of  the  city 
and  enriches  the  experience  of  its 
listeners. 

The  Women’s  Symphony,  then, 
is  by  no  means  a  mere  practising 
body  of  performers,  but  a  contrib¬ 
uting  one.  Not  only  is  it  able  to 
handle  something  entirely  new,  like 
the  Tryptich  for  solo  piano,  per¬ 
cussion,  and  string  orchestra,  by 
Joseph  Wagner,  which  it  produced 
at  its  closing  meeting  of  the  year, 
but  it  can  put  an  individaul  mark 
on  a  forgotten  old  piece,  as  it  did 
at  the  second  concert  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  it  revived  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  “Reformation”  Symphony. 
Whether  it  faces  the  future  or 
glances  back  at  the  past,  its  cham¬ 
pionships  are  worth  its  time. 

Fortunately,  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  can  give  encouragement  to 
another  body  of  musicians  that  is 
striving,  like  itself,  for  public  fa¬ 
vor — the  Boston  Civic  Symphony 
— by  bringing  out  a  composition 
af  the  Civic’s  conductor,  Mr.  Wag¬ 


ner.  The  town  would  be  poorer, 
indeed,  without  its  ministrations. 
With  Mr.  Thiede  continuing  to  di¬ 
rect,  it  should  win  a  larger  and  a 
larger  following.  The  top  music 
comes  in  for  all  the  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  if  that 
a  little  way  under  has  a  fair 
chance.  One  kind,  when  we  stop  to 
think,  serves  as  useful  comment  on 
the  other.  W.  P.  T. 


Screen  News 

New  York 

United  Artists  announces  the 
signing  of  a  contract  with  Ealing 
Studios,  Ltd.,  of  England,  under 
which  this  British  firm  will  pro¬ 
duce  between  six  and  eight  pic¬ 
tures  a  year  for  UA  distribution. 
The  films,  produced  under  the  aegis 
of  Michael  Balcon  and  R.  F.  Baker, 
will  include  three  “super-specials” 
annually,  designed  specifically  for 
the  United  States  market.  Mr.  Bal¬ 
con  produced  “A  Yank  at  Oxford,” 
“The  39  Steps,”  “Convoy,”  and 
other  films.  The  first  two  pictures 
provided  for  by  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  are  now  before  the  cameras. 
They  are  the  George  Formby 
comedy,  “It’s  Turned  Out  Nice 
Again”  and  “Ships  with  Wings,”  a 
film  about  the  fleet  air  arm,  co- 
starring  John  Clements  and  Leslie 
Banks. 

AAA 

“The  Big  Store”  is  the  final  title 
of  the  new  Marx  Brothers  picture, 
heretofore  known  as  “Bargain 
Basement.” 

AAA 

Elizabeth  Fraser,  who  has  been 
playing  the  role  of  the  daughter 
with  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fon- 
tanne  in  Robert  E.  'Sherwood's 
“There  Shall  Be  No  Night,  ’“  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Warners. 
Miss  Frazer  is  being  screen  tested 
for  the  rcle  of  Louise  in  “King’s 
Rov' ”  a  forthcoming  Warner  pro¬ 
duction  with  Ann  Sheridan,  Ron- 


MUSIC 


Womens  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Alexander  Thiede,  conductor, 
presented  the  fmal  concert  of  its 
season  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jor¬ 
dan  Hall.  The  soloist  was  Leonard 


Beethoven. 


“Light”  . . . .  Radie  Britain 

With  his  Tryptich  for  piano,  per¬ 
cussion  and  string  orchestra,  Jos¬ 
eph  Wagner  has  pretty  much  come 
into  his  own  as  a  composer.  Notable 
for  its  virility  and  its  abundance  of 
inventiveness,  the  Fugal  Tryptich  is 
a  highly  effective  piece  in  a  modern 
but  controlled  idiom.  Receiving  its 
first  performance  anywhere  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  in  the  final  concert 
of  the  season  of  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  with  Leonard  Bern¬ 
stein  as  piano  soloist,  Mr.  Wagner’s 
work  deserves  a  more  highly  inte¬ 
grated  performance  than  it  received, 
but  on  the  whole,  emerged  with 
clarity  and  precision. 

Of  the  three  movements,  each 
using  substantially  the  same  the¬ 
matic  materials  of  the  closing  fugue, 
the  scherzo  dramatico  was  the  least 
interesting.  It  was  obvious  and 
theatrical  and  gave  the  impression  of 
being  manufactured.  Nor  can  the 
use  of  the  xylophone  to  lend  rhyth¬ 
mic  variety  be  wholly  appreciated; 
in  this  corner,  at  least.  The  Sara- 
bande  was  far  more  inspired,  while 
the  concluding  fugue  evidenced  both 
invention.  All  in  all,  Mr.  Wagner  has 
the  most  finished  workmanship  and 
hit  his  stride  in  the  Fugal  Tryptich 
and  may  well  be  proud  of  it. 

While  Leonard  Bernstein  per¬ 
formed  the  Wagner  composition 
with  rather  less  conviction  than  the 
piece  requires,  he  more  than  made 
up  for  the  shortcoming  in  the  Beeth¬ 
oven.  Although  his  approach  was  at' 
first  tentative,  he  soon  revealed  ai 


remarkably  sensitive  conception.  His 
phrasing,  his  dynamic  control,  his 
rhythmic  bounce  and  his  interpre¬ 
tive  faculties  were  vastly  impressive. 
Allowing  for  his  tendency  to  senti¬ 
mentality  as  well  as  over-refinement 
of  detail,  it  may  be  definitely  stated 
that  Mr.  Bernstein  is  a  pianist  with 
an  original  and  refreshing  outlook, 
and  one  who,  properly  guided,  has 
a  most  promising  future. 

Sharing  the  program  with  Mr. 
Wagner’s  Tryptich  as  a  “first,”  was 
Radie  Britain’s  “Light,”  inspired  by 
Thomas  Edison.  Modestly  described 
in  the  program  by  the  composer  as 
a  piece  with  “rather  gigantic” 
themes,  “dark  and  somber  earth 
sounds,”  and  a  “tremendous  climax,” 
Miss  Britain  has  so  watered  our 
adjectivial  powder,  that  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  a  rather  emotional 
and  noisy  piece  which  starts  out  very 
well,  but  loses  its  way  once  it  turns 
on  the  lights,  an  event  which  oc¬ 
curs  about  half  way  through  the 
composition.  The  piece  received  a 
prize  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Symphony  orchestra.  The 
orchestra’s  playing  was  generally  ex¬ 
cellent  throughout;  far  better  than 
we’ve  ever  heard  before,  and  credit 
for  this  belongs  to  Alexander  Thiede, 
who  has  brought  his  musicians  along 
to  a  highly  creditable  peak. 

R.  F.  E.,  Jr. 


MUSIC  IN  BOSTON 


JORDAN  HALL 
Women's  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Musically,  the  final  concert  this 
season  by  the  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Alexander  Thiede,  con¬ 
ductor,  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday 
afternoon,  was  something  of  a  fes¬ 
tive  occasion.  For  one  thing,  at 
the  end  of  its  second  season  the 
orchestra  shows  marked  growth  in 
competence  and  an  increased  ma¬ 
turity  in  its  approach  to  music.  That 
is  something  to  be  happy  about. 

The  introduction  of  two  works 
to  Boston  made  this  an  occasion.  A 
compelling  new  score  by  Joseph 
Wagner,  Tryptich  for  Solo  Piano, 
Percussion  and  String  Orchestra, 
was  given  its  world  premiere,  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  at  the  piano. 
Later  Mr.  Bernstein  offered  a  vital 
interpretation  of  the  solo  part  of 
Beethoven’s  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 
Major,  Op.  15,  for  Piano  and  Or¬ 
chestra.  The  program  ended  with 
the  first  Boston  performance  of  the 
work  which  received  the  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  prize,  “Light” 
—a  Symphonic  Poem  by  Radie 
Britain.  Mr.  Thiede  also  conducted 
Donald  Moody’s  transcription  for 
strings  of  the  Bach  chorale  prelude 
“Wer  nun  den  lieben  Gott  lasst  wal- 
ten,”  and  Haydn’s  frolicksome  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  74  in  E  flat  major. 

Mr.  Wagner  has  indeed  written  a 
rugged  and  individual  score.  His 
“Fugal  Tryptich,”  as  he  character¬ 
izes  it  himself,  is  in  three  cleverly 


designed  movements:  Scherzo 

dramatico,  Sarabande  and  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Fugue.  Though  almost 
Slavic  in  its  rhythmic  drive,  it  owes 
no  obvious  allegiance.  It  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  successful  attempt  to  com¬ 
bine  the  “freedom  of  contemporary 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  devices”  (as 
Mr.  Wagner  says  in  the  program 
notes)  with  the  old  forms  of  the 
strict  fugue,  the  sarabande  and  the 
scherzo.  The  piano  is  generally  used 
concerto  grosso  style,  as  a  part  of 
the  orchestra  rather  than  as  a  solo 
instrument.  In  addition  nearly 
every  percussion  instrument  is 
called  for,  though  only  to  heighten 
color  and  rhythmic  effects.  This  is  a 
work  one  wants  to  hear  again. 

The  Symphonic  Poem,  “Light,”  by 
Radie  Britain,  Mr.  Thiede  presented 
in  rather  a  halting  manner.  It  is 
not  a  score  to  command  immediate 
attention,  being  derivative  in  nature. 
But  it  neither  reaches  the  stature  of 
its  inspiration,  Thomas  Edison,  nor 
of  its  description  by  the''  composer 
in  the  program  notes. 

Leonard  Bernstein’s  rendering  of 
the  Beethoven  piano  concerto  was 
witty,  lyrical  or  dramatic  as  the 
score  demanded.  Despite  a  tendency 
to  urge  the  tempi  along,  the  style 
was  quite  suitable.  Mr.  Thiede  and 
the  orchestra  gave  him  excellent 
support.  S ■'it  f&t, 

JORDAN  HALL 
Sidor  Belarsky 

Sidor  Belarsky,  Russian  basso 
cantante,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston  at  Jordan  Hall  last  eve¬ 
ning,  singing  to  a  gathering  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  who  received  him 
cordially.  Mr.  Belarsky’s  voice  is  a 
sonorous  and  quite'  agile  bass,  capa¬ 
ble  of  much  volume  and  employed 
with  technical  skill.  The  singer 
does  not  exploit  loud  tones  just  for 
the  sake  of  impressing  by  voice 
alone. 


accurate  for  these  four:  Strac 
“Pieta  Signore,”  the  “Calumny” 
from  Rossini’s  “The  Barbel 
Seville,”  Berceuse  from  “Migm 
and  “Le  Tambour  Major,”  the  1 
two  by  Thomas.  The  piano  acco 
paniments  of  Evelyn 
Roskin  were  heavy-handed. 

i"-26  -¥>  c 


In  matters  of  expression,  he  was 
more  successful,  with  a  group  of 
Russian  pieces— an  aria  from 
Glinka’s  “Russian  and  Ludmilla,” 
Gliere’s  “Sweet  Sang  the  Nightin¬ 
gale,”  “Night,”  by  Tchaikovsky,  and 
music  of  Prozorowsky  and  Davi- 
denko.  The  first  four  items  of  the 
I  program  were  curiously  on  a  level, 
interpretively  speaking,  and  lacked 
the  feeling  of  the  Russian  group. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Belarsky’s  style 


Women’s  Symphony  Closes 
Season 

Closing  its  Jordan  Hall  series 
with  the  best  work  it  has  dis¬ 
played  so  far,  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  brought  to  an  end  its 
second  season  of  activity  under 
the  direction  of  founder-con¬ 
ductor  Alexander  Thiede. 

The  program  itself  was  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  containing  as  it 
did  the  first  performance  any¬ 
where  of  Joseph  Wagner’s  new 
Fugal  Tryptich  for  Piano,  Per¬ 
cussion  and  Strings;  the  first 
Boston  performance  of  Radie 
Britain’s  symphonic  Poem, 
“Light,”  which  work  won  the 
Women’s  Symphony  competition 
for  women  composers;  the  first  | 
Boston  hearing  (as  far  as  is  j 
known),  of  Haydn’s  Symphony 
No.  74  in  E  flat  major,  as  edited 
by  Leonard  Burkat;  Beethoven’s 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1;  and  a 
Bach  Chorale  Prelude  tran-  j 
scribed  for  strings  by  kDonald 
Moody.  V  » 

Leonard  Bernstein  w£s  piano 
soloist  both  in  Mr.  Wagner’s  new 
work  and  in  the  Beethoven. 

It  required  only  this  first  hear¬ 
ing  to  establish  beyond  doubt 
that  Mr.  Wagner’s  Tryptich  is  an 
important  addition  to  American 
music.  Form  and  structure  are 
excellent  throughout,  a  thorough 
mastery  of  polyphony  is  dis¬ 
played,  and  through  all  three 
sections  there  is  not  a  dull  mo¬ 
ment.  not  a  passage  which  does 
not  sustain  and  increase  the 
musical  interest.  The 
three  parts  are  called  Scherzo 
dramatico,  Sarabande,  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Fugue.  The  subjects 
and  counterpoints  of  the  fugue 
are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
the  first  two  sections,  thus  giving 
the  whole  work  a  feeling  of  unity 
in  spite  of  the  emotional  con¬ 
trast  between  the  drive  of  the 
Scherzo  and  the  lyricism  of  the 
Sarabande.  The  piano  is  used 
both  as  solo  instrument  and  as 
obligato.  The  percussion  adds 
tremendous  intensity  and  height¬ 
ens  interest  in  all  sections,  while 
the  scoring  for  the  strings  is 
masterful.  This  one  work  is 
sufficient  to  place  Joseph  Wag¬ 
ner  where'  he  belongs,  among  the 
leading  American  composers. 


Leonard  Bernstein’s  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  Beethoven  Concerto 
deservedly  drew  him  an  ovation 
from  the  audience.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  talented  pianist  with  a 
fine  technique  at  his  command, 
and  with  a  genuine  interpreta¬ 
tive  grasp  of  mood  and  style.  His 
poetic  approach,  far  from  lead¬ 
ing  him  into  sentimentality,  in 
this  case  added  interest  to  what 
can  not  be  considered  a  truly 
great  work.  One  can  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Berstein  only  in  regard 
to  his  choice  of  tempi  which 
sometimes  go  to  extremes.  But 
there  can  be  little  question  that 
this  young  pianist  can,  if  he 
cares  too,  become  one  of  our 
leading  performers. 

The  Haydn  Symphony,  while 
not  Haydn  at  his  greatest,  is 
nevertheless  a  charming  work, 
fully  deserving  the  resurrection 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Burkat. 

The  orchestra  gave  by  far  the 
best  account  of  itself  it  has  ren¬ 
dered  so  far.  Mr.  Thiede  and  his 
ladies  deserve  high  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have 
consistently  raised  the  level  of 
their  performances  in  spite  of 
discouraging  difficulties  and  con¬ 
ditions.  This  orchestra  deserves 
full  support  from  Boston’s  musi¬ 
cal  public. 


The  performance,  as  a  whole, 
measured  up  to  the  quality  of 
the  composition.  Mr.  Bernstein’s 
playing  was  clean  and  incisive 
although  his  very  slow  tempo 
in  the  Sarabande  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  The  strings  sounded  very 
well,  and  the  various  string  solo 
sections  were  excellently  per¬ 
formed  by  the  section-leaders. 

Miss  Britain’s  composition 
hardly  seems  worthy  of  the  hon¬ 
or  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  pre¬ 
tentious  without  having  depth, 
extremely  derivative,  and  not 
too  skilfully  scored.  Mr.  Thiede, 
however,  brought  out  whatever 
was  worthy  in  the  work  and 
made  it  sound  not  too  uninter¬ 
esting. 


The  Women’s 
Symphony  Society 
of  Boston 


ALEXANDER  THIEDE 


Founder  and  Conductor 


" I  am  a  wooman,  needes  most  !  speke, 
Or  elles  swelle  til  myn  hert£  breke.” 

— Chaucer 


A 

f%  large  symphony  orchestra,  wholly  of  women,  may  enjoy  a 
more  noteworthy  destiny  than  merely  to  be  worn  as  a  graceful 
ornament  by  a  great  city.  To  be  an  inspirational  force  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  arts,  both  to  the  personnel  of  the  orchestra  and  to 
those  who  attend  its  concerts,  is  always  important. 

There  now  appears  on  the  musical  horizon  a  Society  which  is 
the  result  of  the  express  will  and  desire  of  a  large  group  of  resident 
women  musicians  expertly  schooled  as  individuals  and  well  versed 
in  ensemble  to  express  themselves,  and  to  occupy  an  enduring 
position  in  the  world  of  art. 

Such  an  organization  is  The  Women’s  Symphony  Society  of 
Boston. 

The  only  man  identified  with  the  Society  is  its  founder  and 
conductor — Alexander  Thiede.  Mr.  Thiede  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
association  with  Symphony  Orchestras,  having  started  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  as  first  violinist  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  under  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch.  He  was  for  ten  years  first  violinist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokowski  and  later  concert- 
master  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  and  conductor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Sinfonietta. 

Mr.  Thiede  has  played  under  many  great  conductors  among 
them  Richard  Strauss,  Mengelberg,  Rachmaninoff,  Stravinsky, 
Enesco,  Stock,  Reiner,  Molinari,  Resphigi,  Beecham,  and  Goosens. 
Incidently,  Mr.  Thiede  was  the  first  to  appear  as  a  guest  conductor 
on  the  radio  and  also  conducted  the  first  coast  to  coast  network 
programs  to  originate  from  St.  Louis  and  later  from  Boston. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  The  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
is  entirely  new  and  at  once  both  stable  and  sound.  The  Society 
consists  of  two  kinds  of  membership,  active  and  associate.  The 
active  membership,  which  constitutes  the  players  of  the  orchestra, 


and  the  associate  membership,  is  available  to  women  exclusively. 

The  dues  for  both  classes  of  membership  are  four  dollars 
annually.  An  associate  membership  entitles  the  holder  to  ad¬ 
mission  to  all  regular  Boston  concerts  of  the  Society’s  orchestra 
as  well  as  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 

An  active  membership  in  addition  to  the  privileges  of  associate 
membership,  requires  passing  a  satisfactory  audition  for  the  Conduc¬ 
tor,  attending  all  rehearsals,  and  participation  in  all  concerts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  musical  season  the  Executive  Committee 
elected  by  the  Society  will  distribute  among  the  active  members 
such  part  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  Treasury  as  it  deems  advisable, 
the  remainder  to  be  applied  to  the  further  advancement  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  Society. 

These  aims  and  ideals  are  primarily  educational.  They  also 
point  toward  a  future  for  women  in  the  realm  of  symphonic  art. 
The  Society  represents  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  on  the  part 
of  women  to  encourage  music  appreciation  and  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  a  field  in  which  they,  by  natural  equipment  and  con¬ 
scientious  study,  have  a  rightful  place. 

The  Society  is  planning  a  series  of  four  concerts  at  Jordan  Hall, 
scheduled  on  January  16,  February  13,  March  12  and  April  21. 
These  concerts  will  present  music  not  commonly  heard  as  well  as 
works  by  American  composers,  especially  women.  The  soloists  will 
include  artists  of  the  first  rank,  while  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Society  to  present  deserving  young  talent  at  every  opportunity. 

While  the  Society  is  unique  in  that  its  membership  and  Executive 
Committee  consists  entirely  of  women,  it  welcomes  the  support  of 
all  other  music  lovers,  to  whom  guest  tickets  to  the  series  of 
concerts  are  available  at  four  dollars.  Application  for  mem¬ 
bership  or  guest  tickets  may  be  directed  to  the  Secretary. 
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Boston 

MUSIC 

omens  Symphony 

he  Women’s  Symphony  Orch- 
j-a,  Alexander  Thiede,  conductor, 
e  the  first  concert  of  its  3rd  sea- 
i  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
oist  was  Felix  Fox,  pianist.  The 
gram  was  as  follows:  1 

:  i.  . .  .Chorale  Prelude,  "Blessed  Jesus. 

e  are  here,"  arranged  by  A.  de  Filippi 
I  biel.  ..  .Miniatures  for  String  Orchestra 

,  er . Overture  to  “Oberon" 

likovsky.  ..  .Piano  Concerto  in  B  fiat 
inor  Op.  23 

'he  Women’s  Symphony  Orches- 
i  is  now  entering  its  3rd  year  and 
ns,  by  the  size  of  the  audience, 
:  e  in  for  a  successful  season.  They 
e  done  some  interesting  work  in 
i  past,  and,  if  last  night’s  concert 
i  not  up  to  their  best  in  program 
performance,  we  can  at  least 
;  with  some  confidence  to  the 
ire.  The  orchestra,  with  the  ex¬ 
ion  in  general  of  the  strings,  is 
lifestly  still  in  early  season  form 
will  doubtless  greatly  improve 
the  time  of  the^  next  concert 
uary, 
rusting 


Jordan  Hall,  which  is  small  enough 
and  with  brilliant  acoustics  to  allow 
of  much  less  excitable  playing  and 
still  get  good  results.  Mr.  Thiede 
in  his  enthusiasm  is  inclined  to 
succumb  in  this  direction. 

A.  W.  W. 


more 


JHf‘ 

for'  tile  mohren 
licitly  to  his  string  section  Mr. 

ede  gave  his  first  two  numbers, 
Bach  Chorale  and  the  Haubiel 
niatures,”  over  to  them.  The 
er  is  a  series  of  rather  lugubrious 
e  pieces,  of  some  smoothness  of 
;ure,  but  not  on  the  whole  very 
ctive.  The  pictorial  titles,  “A 
stery,”  “Madonna,”  “Gaiety,” 
adows,”  “Snowflakes”  and  “Fes- 
1,’  pretty  well  indicate  what  the 
iposer  is  striving  for.  This  was 
first  performance  in  Boston, 
jwo  over-familiar,  in  fact  hack¬ 
ed,  works  completed  the  pro- 
ai.  Weber’s  “Oberon”  Overture 
Jways  lovely;  but  we  hear  it  so 
in  that  it  does  not  seem  un- 
sonable  to  ask  Mr.  Thiede  to  look 
ut  him  for  some  other  overture 
frequently  given.  And  there 
plenty  of  them.  Tchaikovsky’s 
flat  minor  Concerto  has  been 
id  fully  overworked,  and  the  in¬ 
fliction  to  it  has  now  the  added 
iminy  of  having  become  enor- 
lsly  popular  in  the  jazz  field, 
■thermore  it  was  very  loosely  per- 
ned  last  night,  though  Mr.  Fox 
ver  a  capable  pianist.  Few  con- 
tors  have  the  sense  to  abstain 
3i  overdriving  their  orchestra  in 


Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 


Question  shapes  up  whether  a 
piece  of  music  like  what  Felix  Fox, 
pianist,  took  part  in  as  associate  of 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Alexander  Thiede,  conductor,  in 
Jordan  Hall  last  evening  is  an 
orchestral  work  with  the  piano  just 
one  of  the  instruments;  whether, 
again,  it  is  a  piano  work  in  which 
the  orchestra  provides  a  mere  ac¬ 
companiment,  or  whether,  finally, 
is  is  something  else.  The  first  notion 
has  prevailed  for  a  time  here  and 
there,  and  more  particularly  where 
the  conductor  happens  to  be  a  per¬ 
son  of  much  acclaim  and  one  who 
takes  that  acclaim  over-seriously. 
The  second  notion  undoubtedly  has 
wider  favor  than  the  first,  because 
solo  pianists  like  to  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  factor  of  any  presen¬ 
tation  in  which  they  have  a  hand, 
and  because,  too,  they  are  generally 
so  regarded  by  the  public.  The 
third  notion,  that  such  a  piece  is 
still  something  else,  comes  in  for 
acceptance  when  all  the  performers 
concerned — conductor,  soloist,  and 
orchestral  players — rate  their  pow¬ 
ers  rgyoderately,  and  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  shows  reasonableness  in  its 
demand  for  thrills. 

A  >  > 

The  something  else  that  Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s  Concqrto  in  B  flat  minor 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  23, 
turned  out  to  be  this  time  was  a 
communication  to  the  modern 
world  from  the  ’seventies  of  the 
last  century,  something  out  of 
Russia  of  the  old  days  addressed  to 


America  of  the  new.  Or,  indeed,  it 
may  have  been  something  else  than 
that;  but  certainly  it  was  not  a  one¬ 
sided  matter  of  any  sort.  It  was 
something  pleasing  to  hear,  and 
something  that  spoke  for  every  last 
one  of  the  executants  engaged  in 
its  interpretation,  the  player  on  the 
outside  row  of  the  violins  as  well 
as  the  conductor  and  the  assisting 
artist 

Why  it  happens  so  I  know  not, 
but  music  with  as  much  profes¬ 
sionalism  left  out  as  possible  has  a 
charm  that  music  which  is  all 
show  -  management  thrills  never 
quite  possesses."  Once  in  a  while, 
at  any  rate.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Fox 
may  be  let  off  without  analysis  of 
his  tone,  his  dynamics,  his  expres¬ 
sion,  and  his  style.  He  has  them  all 
in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right 
measure.  Suffice  that  he  applied 
them  suitably  to  the  occasion  and 
put  a  finish  on  a  pleasant  meeting 
of  the  Women’s  Symphony. 

Finish:  but  the  program  had  a 
beginning  as  well  as  an  ending, 
which  consisted  of  a  chorale  pre¬ 
lude  of  Bach’s,  arranged  for  string 
orchestra;  six  short  pieces  for  string 
oi-chestra,  entitled  “Miniatures,”  by 
the  American  composer,  Charles 
Haubiel;  and  the  Overture  to 
“Obe'ron,”  by  Weber.  Haubtel,  for 
summary  note,  represents  a  par¬ 
ticular  native  mood,  something  al-  . 
most  Hawthornesque,  romarftic,  sad  | 
just  this  side  of  weeping,  and  gay  j 
just  short  of  laughing. 


w.  r.  t. 


MUSIC* 

JORDAN  HALL 

Women's  S  ymph  ony  Orchestra 

The  Women's  Symphony  Orches- 


in  “A  Mystery”  might  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  Prelude  to  Act  3  of 
“Tristan  and  Isolde.” 

Tchaikovsky’s  Concerto  had  its 
fine  -  moments  and  those  of  lesser 
quality.  A  less  demanding  Concerto 
might  have  been  a  wiser  choice  for 


tra,  conducted  by  Alexander  Thiede, 

entered  its  third  season  with  a  con¬ 
cert  at  Jordan  Hall,  last  evening. 

Felix  Fox,  Boston  pianist,  played 
the  solo  part  in  the  B-flat  minor 
Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky.  The  pure¬ 
ly  orchestral  numbers  were  the 
Bach  Chorale-Prelude,  “Blessed 
Jesus,  We  Are  Here,”  arranged  for 
strings  byAmadeode  Filippi;  “Minia¬ 
tures  For  String  Orchestra,”  by 
Charles  Haubiel,  given  first  per¬ 
formance  in  Boston,  and  Weber’s 
Overture  to  “Oberon.”  As  very  be¬ 
ginning  the  orchestra  stood  to  per¬ 
form  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,” 
a  ceremonial  one  may  assume  to  be 
permanent  henceforth. 

It  was  heartening  to  see  a  large, 
audience  on  hand.  The  Women's 
Symphony  has  some  honorable  his¬ 
tory  behind  it.  Apart  from  the 
pleasure  it  brings  to  its  public, 
there  is  the  larger  importance  of 
the  mere  fact  of  existence;  that  a 
symphonic  organization  composed 
exclusively  of  women,  some  with 
gray  hair,  can  be  kept,  together  for 
practice,  rehearsals  and  concerts  is! 

!  a  matter  for  congratulation  .  The  \ 
a  matter  for  congratulation.  Thei 
country  the  better. 

Last  evening’s  standard  of  play- 1 
ing,  though  not  without  imperfec¬ 
tions,  was  good.  The  choirs  are 
reasonably  solid,  the  tone  likewise.  •. 

Bach's  and  Haubiel’s  music  put  the 
strings  on  their  mettle.  The  first 
horn  had  difficulties  with  the  exact¬ 
ing  solo  at 'the  outset  of  Weber’s  ; 

Overture,  and  in  portions  of  the 
Concerto.  But  what  counts  is  the 
spirit  with  which  all  play,  and  the 
apparent  effort  to  do  their  best. 

Haubiel’s  work  falls  in  six  little 
parts,  titled  “A  Mystery,”  “Madon¬ 
na,”  “Gaiety,”  “Shadows,”  “Snow¬ 
flakes”  and  “Festival.”  Call  it  pleas¬ 
ant  rather  than  original  or  preten¬ 
tious.  All  of  it  is  mood  music,  the 
orchestral  idiom  derived  at  least  in¬ 
directly  from  the  French  Impres¬ 
sionists,  although  the  sustained  bass 


the  orchestra.  Mr.  Fox’s  share  ex¬ 
hibited  the  technical  fluency  and  the 
sound  musicianship  to  be  expected 
of  him,  even  if  one  .could  discern 
a  few  wrong  notes,  Mr.  Thiede’s 
conducting  was  painstaking.  His 
tempi  in  certain  places  were  on  the 
slow  side,  no  doubt  so,  p>ca»d  ^or  a 
reason,  //,  iC*  4fi 
The  nexf'WorrJn’s  aynj_ 
cert  will  consist  of  a  Beethoven  pro 
gram  Jan.  6.  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Violin  Concerto  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Robert  Kitain. — C.  W.  D 


'bony  con- 


Under  the  direction  of  its  founder,  Alexander  Thiede,  the  Women's  Symphony  Society  of  Boston  proves  that  women  musicians 
as  well  as  men  can  have  their  place  in  the  sun.  Although  their  regular  Jordan  Hall  concerts  will  not  start  until  November  21, 
they  begin  their  second  year  on  Monday  with  a  concert  at  Swampscott,  playing  for  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  convention. 


I 


I 


Above,  corresponding-secretary-cellist,  Clara  Belle  Zeise  of  Back 
Bay  is  the  wife  of  Karl  Zeise,  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  Right, 
eighteen-year-old  Ruth  Mulloney  of  Jamaica  Plain  is  first  trombonist. 

i  S  C  h  }  i  i^j  O  ^  ]  i 


in  command,  Conductor  Thiede  started  his  orchestral  career 
at  the  age  of  17  as  first  violinist  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
under  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  i  v  *  i  - 
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MUSIC 

en's  Symphony 

V omen’s  Symphony  Orches- 
jxander  Thiede,  conductor, 
concert  last  night  in  Jordan 
David  Glazer,  clarinettist, 


was  the  soloist.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Bach — Prelude  in  G  minor,  transcribed  for 
strings  by  Richard  Hagopian 
Sibelius — Incidental  music  to  “Felleas  and 
Melisande,”  Op.  46. 

Mozart— Clarinet  concerto  In  A  major, 
K.  622. 

Joseph  Wagner — Two  Sea  Pictures,  “From 
the  North  Shore,”  for  string  orchestra. 
Schubert — Symphony  No.  5  in  B  flat  major. 


short  pieces,  which  some  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  have  considered  remarkably 
Finnish  in  inspiration  rather  than 
as  exactly  suited  to  an  impression¬ 
istic  and  symbolist  drama  by  a  Bel¬ 
gian  poet.  The  music  is  agreeable 
enough  and,  in  view  of  Sibelius’ 
present  fame,  something  of  a  curi¬ 
osity.  But  it  will  hardly  increase 
his  reputation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wagner,  whose  music 
is  often  heard  locally  and  who  was 
present  last  night  to  hear  the  first 
performance  of  his  two  Sea  Pieces, 
“From  the  North  Shore,”  is  a  facile 
composer.  He  writes  nothing  bad, 
but  also  nothing  very  interesting. 

t  w- 

. . .  1  *  — -  — - *  - "*  **  1  I'BITTWB—B— I 


This  concert  last  night  was  chief¬ 
ly  notable,  as  it  turned  out,  for  an 
engaging  performance  of  Mozart’s 
Concerto.  Mr.  Glazer  is  an  able 
player  with  a  clear  idea  of  how  the 
music  should  sound;  and  he  was 
possibly  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  orchestra. 
Mr.  Thiede,  at  least,  saw  eye  to  eye 
with  him,  and  the  result  was  the 
pleasantest  playing  of  the  eveneing. 
The  Concerto  itself  is  one  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  last  works  and,  of  course,  one 
of  the  classics  for  the  clarinet.  Mr. 
Glazer’s  tone  was  excellent  and  his 
execution  admirable.  This  is  just 
the  sort  of  piece — the  Schubert  5th 
Symphony  was  another  case  in  point 
— that  an  orchestra  like  the  Women’s 
Symphony  should  bring  forward. 
Otherwise  we  get  very  little  chance 
to  hear  what  is,  after  all,  first  rate 
music  that  is  seldom  in  the  repertorie 
'of  the  big  orchestras. 

There  were  two  unfamiliar  pieces 
on  last  night’s  program,  both  of 
which  were  reasonably  good,  if  not 
much  more.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  forget  Debussy  when  listening  to 
either  Faure’s  or  Sibelius’s  inci¬ 
dental  music  to  Maeterlinck’s  “Pel- 
leas  and  Melisande.”  That  play 
as  literature  may  have  faded,  but 
it  lives  on  in  Debussy’s  opera. 
Sibelius’  score  consists  in  eight 


MUSIC 

JORDAN  HALL 

Women's  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Society 
of  Boston  gave  the  second  concert 
of  its  season  last  night  in  Jordan 
Hall.  Alexander  Thiede  conducted 
the  orchestra  and  Robert  Kitain, 
violinist,  was  the  soloist.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  as  follows:  j—  -if 

Overture  “Dedication  of  the  House”  Op. 

124;  Concerto  in  D  major  for  violin 

and  orchestra,  Op.  61;  Symphony  No. 

2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 . Beethoven 

Gaining  little  by  little  an  ap¬ 
preciative  audience  and  becoming 
more  secure  technically  with  each 
concert,  the  Women’s  Symphony 

orchestra  last  night  displayed  a 
heartening  spirit  in  its  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  all-Beethoven  program. 
This  is  not  to  say  its  concert  was 
memorable;  the  ensemble  still  has 
much  to  learn  in  the  art  of  playing 
;  perfectly  together.  Considering 
everything,  though,  such  as  its  non¬ 
professional  outlook  and  its  diffi¬ 
culties  in  obtaining  sufficient  re¬ 
hearsal  time,  the  orchestra  has 
come  a  long  way  under  its  devoted 
conductor  since  .its  inae^ion  two 
years  ago. 

Robert  Kitain,  appearin^as  the 
soloist  in  the  Beethoven  violin  con¬ 
certo,  was  somewhat  disappointing,  j 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  ] 
the  violinist,  certainly  considered 
one  of  the  foremost  virtuosi  of  the 
time,  was  having  an  off  night.  His 
technique,  unquestionably  prodigious 
when  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  form, 
was  on  the  whole  rather  casual  and 
at  times  even  wanting.  Moreover, 
his  intonation  was  open  to  question 
throughout  the  performance.  He  j 
was  given  a  sound  if  not  inspiring 
accompaniment  by  the  orchestra. 
The  concert  concluded  with  a  gen¬ 
erally  excellent  performance  of  the 
second  symphony  of  Beethoven. 
The  next  concert  in  this  series  takes 
place  March  10.  R.  F.  E.,  Jr. 


Women  Plan 
Concert  For 
Jordan  Hall  j 

By  Jessie  Ash  Arndt 

New  England  Woman’s  Club  Editor  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor^ 

Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  6,  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Boston  will  present  in  Jordan  Hall 
the  second  concert  of  its  third  sea¬ 
son  proving  itself  an  established  : 
part  of  the  city’s  musical  life. 

The  performance  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  during  its  brief  three  years  has 
illustrated,  according  to  Alexander 
Thiede,  the  conductor,  that  women 
can  play  all  kinds  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  just  as  well  as  men  can. 

It  is  breath  control  rather  than 
great  volume  that  is  primarily  im¬ 
portant  on  the  wind  instruments, 
he  points  out.  /  •» 

The  women  of  the  orchestra —  j 
who  range  in  age  from  17  to  70 —  j 
include  teachers,  soloists,  several 
who  are  wives  of  Boston  Sym- 
phany  musicians,  mothers  and 
housewives.  Many  of  them  come 
from  a  considerable  distance  for 
rehearsals,  one  from  as  far  as 
Providence,  R.  I.  Young  mothers  in 
the  group  have  to  find  competent 
persons  with  whom  to  leave  their 
children  on  rehearsal  nights,  but 
all  are  on  hand  regularly  and  keep 
up  their  practice  in  between  time? 
so  as  to  maintain  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  the  conductor  requires. 

Recipe  for  Success 
Mr.  Thiede  believes  a  recipe  I 
the  success  of  a  women’s  orche 
tra  is  to  have  a  man  conductor.  I 
says  the  66  musicians  playf 
under  his  baton  accept  from  hi 


Two  Basic  Requirements 

When  Mr.  Thieve — for  ten  years 
a  first  violinist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leo¬ 
pold  Stokowski — was  asked  to 
conduct  the  orchestra,  he  made 
two  provisions  designed  to  start 
it  on  a  firm  foundation.  One  was 
that  it  should  have  a  sponsoring 
organization,  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Society,  and  the  other,  that 
each  member  of  the  orchestra 
should  subscribe  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season  $4  as  an  associ-  , 
ate  member  of  the  society.  If  the  ! 
proceeds  of  the  season  warranted, 
he  would  return  the  $4  at  the  close  f 
of  it,  he  told  the  women.  The  pro- 
ceeds  did  warrant  it  and  each  sea-  j 
son  the  amount  has  been  returned 
to  each  member. 

Mr.  Thiede  has  given  his  serv-  ! 
ices  as  conductor  of  the  organ i7"  / 
tjon  without -T**  >■  ,  *  ** 

Trs.  F' 


compensation. 

M  Elizabeth  Grant  is  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Women’s  Symphony 
Society  with  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Snyder 
as  Co-Chairman.  Neither  plays  in 
the  orchestra.  Several  other  of  the 
officers  do,  however.  Miss  Celia 
Pond,  Executive  Secretary,  plays 
the  cello;  Miss  Anna  Wise,  the 
Treasurer,  plays  a  trumpet;  Mrsa 
Karl  Zeise  (Marybelle  Fulton  in 
professional  life),  vvho  is  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  plays  a  double  bass; 
Miss  Hannah  Livingston,  Assistant 
Secretary,  a  viola.  Mrs.  Zeise,  who 
is  also  a  pianist,  will  be  piano  solo¬ 
ist  for  the  concert  set  for  Stinday 
afternoon,  May  3.  The  other  pro¬ 
gram  scheduled  this  year  is  to 
be  given  the  evening  of  March  10. 


criticism  they  would  be  less  like 
to  take  from  a  woman  leader.  T. 
orchestra  gets  no  coddling  becau 
it  is  made  up  of  women,  he  sa: 
The  members  work  just  as  hard 
rehearsals  as  the  men  of  the  Be 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra — Fren 
horn,  tuba,  timpany,  bassoons  ai 
all,  he  asserts. 

Knowing  that  women  dish, 
regimentation  in  clothes,  W 
Thiede  faced  a  peculiar  proble 
in  advising  the  group  of  66  on  co 
cert  dress.  Obviously  if  they  we 
asked  to  wear  evening  gowns  ai 
allowed  a  free  choice  of  colt 
vermilion  and  orange  might  1 
combined  in  the  violin  sectic 
harsh  yellow  and  old  rose  in  t 
trumpet  section.  With  a  judicio 
touch,  Mr.  Thiede  decreed  -n 
the  dresses  should  be  fund 
mentally  black  in  winter  and  whi 
in  summer,  allowing  each,  mu: 
cian  the  privilege  of  enliveru 
her  costume  with  a  gay  color  nc 
as  in  a  flower  or  clip. 


jECOND  WEE>C-K«h»rin.reH.p. 

»”  “Woman  of  to  Yen" 

which  is  to  remain  a  8eco"^ 
at  the  State  and  Orpheum  Theatres. 


MUSIC 

JORDAN  HALL 
Women’s  Symphotiy 
Orchestra 


Alexander  Thiede,  conductor,  as¬ 
sembled  an  interesting  program  for 
the  third  concert  this  season  by 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Jordan  Hall  last  evening. 

There  was  the  customaiy  ac 
Prelude,  one  in  G .minor ,  rans- 

cribed  for  strings  by  Ricbarb 
wormian-  the  “Pelleas  and  Meli- 
HoS^  Suite  Op.  46  of  Sibelius;  and 

Mozart’fUlovely>  Clarinet  Concerto 

<K'  thfsoSur  After  ?he  interval,  i 

ShSe”CTwo  Sea  Pieces  for  String 
Orchestra  by  Joseph  Wagner  and 
Schuberts  Ftfth  Symphony  B-flat 

mKarl 

qibelius  wrote,  in  effect  that  his, 
its  dreamy  beauty,  which  about 

Sates  tocaJe.  Mr.  Thieve  and  to! 

face  readin^lvithout  quite  revealing 

%;'drarz«ayed  a  limpid, 
ravishing  tone  and  a  sure  technique 

S  hfs  handling  of  the  solo  portion  ol 

the  Mozart  Concerto.  And  there 

was  none  of  that  braaRiy  ^^inet 
usually  associated  with  clarinet 
nlaving.  He  really  performed  it 
handsomely,  with  adequate  suppoi 
from  orchestra.  _ 

The  first  of  Mr.  Wagner’s  Sea 
Pieces,”  marked  “Andante  conmoto 
_ma  mistirioso,”  has  a  recognizable 
atmosphere.  There  is  an  undercur- 
irpnt  of  mystery  and  power, 
i  The  Schubert  Fifth  Symphony 
closed  a  good  program  wblcb’th  ‘ 
grettably,  was  played  to  a  ratnei 
small  audience. — J.  v>  tl. 


JORDAN  HALL 


BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  con¬ 
certs  given  here  by  Alexander  Thiede’s 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  took 
place  at  Jordan  Hail  last  evening.  Ail 
of  the  works  on  the  nrngramme  were 
for  a  small  orchestra;  there  was  not  a 
trombone  on  the  premises,  nor  a  tuba, 
and  perhaps  that  is  why  things  went 
so  well.  In  detail  this  list  comprised 
a  Bach  Prelude,  transcribed  for  strings 
by  Richard  Hagopian;  the  Suite  from 
Sibelius’  incidental  music  to  “Pelleas 
and  Melisande”;  the  Mozart  Clarinet 
Concerto,  with  David  Glazer  as  soloist; 
two  “Sea  Pieces”  for  strings,  “Prom 
the  North  Shore,”  by  Joseph  Wagner, 
in  their  first  performance;  and  the 
charming  Fifth  Symphony  of  Schubert, 
rarely  heard  hereabouts.  J*  //»  tj  2^— 

Maeterlinck’s  “Pelleas  and  Melisande” 
has  tempted  many  composers.  Besides 
the  famous  opera  of  Debussy  we  have 
the  tone  poem  by  Schoenberg,  the  inci¬ 
dental  music  of  Faure  and  that  of 
Sibelius.  This  last,  if  memory  serves, 
had  been  played  here  previously  by 
Joseph  Wagner’s  Civic  Symphony. 
While  it  is  hard  to  get  Debussy’s  score 
out  of  one’  mind,  the  music  of  Sibelius 
seems  singularly  appropriate  to  the 
drama,  and  last  evening’s  performance 
made  one  wonder  why  it  is  not  better 
known.  The  performance  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  masterly  fashion  in 
which  Ethel  Harding  Durant  handled 
the  important  part  of  the  English  horn. 

The  performance  of  Mozart’s  Con¬ 
certo  seemed  a  little  tentative  on  the 
part  of  .  all  concerned  until  the  third 
movement  was  reached,  when  the  play¬ 
ing  of  both  soloist  and  orchestra  was 
more  authoritative  and  secure.  The 
first  of  Mr.  Wagner’s  Sea  Pieces  has 
mood  and  atmosphere;  the  second 
begins  well  but  finally  peters  out.  Mr. 
Wagner  was  present  to  acknowledge 
the  applause  of  the  audience. 


sanroma  . 

Marybelle  Fulton  Zeise  y  ~  h 

Piano  soloist  with  the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  at  its  final 
concert  of  the  season,  Sunday  afternoon,  at  Jordan  Hall. 


pianist,  will  be  soloist  in  the  Cesa 
Franck  “Symphonic  Variations”  wit] 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sun 
day  afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  Alex 
ander  Thied**  will  conduct  this  fina 


JORDAN  HALL 

Women’s  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  gave  its  fourth  and  last  concert 
of  this  season  at  Jordan  Hall  yes- 


- ; - , - 7-rt - 

£  if  '  ■  * 

terday  afternoon.  Alexander  Thiede 
conducted  a  Bach  chorale,  “If  I 
should  e’er  forsake  thee,”  in  a  tran¬ 
scription  by  Anne  deGuichard,  bas¬ 
soonist  of  the  Women’s  Symphony; 
Four  Diversions  for  string  orchestra 
by  Amedeo  de  Filippi;  Borodin’s 
Symphony  No.  2  in  B  minor  and 
Schumann’s  piano  concerto  in  A 
minor,  Op.  54,  in  which  Howard 
Goding  was  soloist. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  debut  of 
this  orchestra  last  January  it  was 
observed  by  one  reviewer  that, 
“apart  from  the  novelty  of  an 
orchestra  composed  of  women  .  .  . 
the  emergence  of  a  new  symphonic 
ensemble  in  Boston  is  an  encourag¬ 
ing  sign  of  musical  growth.”  The 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
been  warmly  received  and  due 
acknowledgment  given  it  for  its 
technical  accomplishments,  its  in¬ 
teresting  and  unhackneyed  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  courage  and  forth¬ 
rightness  of  those  backing  it.  As 
the  orchestra  closes  its  first  season 
and  announces  plans  (through  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Grant,  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  Symphony  Society,  who 
spoke  at  intermission)  for  the  new 
season  to  come,  it  can  be  further 
observed  that  this  organization  has 
indeed  enriched  Boston’'-  musical 
life. 

High  swK  of  sSestercLayJirprogram 
was  the  Schuman  concerto.  A 
i  striking,  original  and  brilliant  piece, 

'  it  is  Schumann  at  his  best  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  piano  concertos. 
With  Mr.  Goding  as  soloist,  the  piano 
part  soared  over  the  orchestra  as 
it  should.  A  good  sized  audience 
was  enthusiastic  in  its  response. 


Woi  wen’s  Symphony  Orchestra 

h  IfbwarcrGoding,  pianist,  as  ing,  if  so 


With 

soloist,  the  Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Alexander  Thiede,  con¬ 
ductor,  gave  its  final  concert  of 
the  season  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  Hall.  The  opening  Bach 
Chorale,  transcribed  by  Anne  De- 
Gui chard,  first  bassoonist  of  the 
orchestra,  was  “If  I  should  e’er  for¬ 
sake  thee.” 

The  formal  program  began  with 
Four  Diversions  for  string  orches¬ 
tra  by  Amadeo  de  Filippi  and  closed 
with  the  Borodin  Symphony  No.  2. 
Midway  stood  the  Schumann 
Pianoforte  Concerto. 

a  a  a 

With  its  first  season-now  history, 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  appropriately  take  account  of 
progress  and  of  the  work  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  done.  On  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledger  one  may  place  good 
tone  quality  in  the  string  section 
and  an  ability  to  carry  through 
phrases  with  commendable  com¬ 
pleteness.  In  general,  the  bowing  is 
unanimous,  although  yesterday 
afternoon  there  were  a  few  notable 
lapses,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment.  The  wind 
section,  both  wood  and  brass,  still 
continues  to  be  less  assured.  The 
trumpets  and  oboes  were  espe¬ 
cially  diffident  yesterday,  the  trom¬ 
bones  and  French  horns  more  self- 
confident.  The  tympani  players 
might  with  profit  exercise  more 
care  in  tuning,  and  yesterday,  de¬ 
spite  a  good  quality  of  tone,  the 
violins  and  cellos  revealed  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  careless  intona¬ 
tion.  This  was  especially  noticeable 
in  the  opening  chorale,  in  which 
the  orchestration  called  for  solo 
strings  from  the  various  sections. 
Relaxed  vigilance  in  the  cello  sec¬ 
tion  also  resulted  in  several  antici¬ 
pations  on  the  part  of  one  or  two 
players — nothing  catastrophic,  yet 
giving  evidence  that  renewed  alert¬ 
ness  is  necessary  if  this  group  is 
to  fulfill  its  promise. 

The  de  Filippi  item,  given  its  first 
Boston  performance,  according  to 
a  program  note,  proved  entertain- 


somewhat  monotonous  in 
harmonic  progressions.  The  Mock 
March  which  opened  the  little  suite 
was  sturdy  music  and  was  well 
performed.  The  Waltz  Ostinato  was 
ingeniously  constructed  over  a  fig¬ 
ured  pedal  point  given  out  by  the 
violas.  With  these  two  movements 
the  composer  appeared  to  exhaust 
his  capacity  for  invention,  since 
“The  Rival  Serenaders”  and  the 
Barn  Dance  were,  in  the  main,  re¬ 
statements  of  material  already 
used.  The  piece  was  well  received. 

Mr.  Goding  played  brilliantly, 
with  good  tone  and  a  feeling  for 
climax.  The  orchestra  was  not  at 
its  best  in  the  accompanying  meas¬ 
ures,  the  woodwinds  being  espe¬ 
cially  inefficient.  Mr,  Goding  re¬ 
ceived  an  ovation. 

The  symphony  was  a  consider¬ 
able  task  for  this  group,  making 
large  demands  which  the  players 
could  not  always  meet,  yet  the  es¬ 
prit  de  corps  was  excellent  and  in 
the  opening  measures  the  tone  was 
full  and  round,  an  indication  of 
what  the  listener  might  reasonably 
expect  of  the  group  when  it  has 
finally  completed  the  process  of 
amalgamation. 

A  >  A 

Preceding  the  symphony  words 
of  appreciation  for  the  support 
which  has  been  given  the  Women’s 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  spoken 
by  the  president  of  the  Women’s 
Symphony  Society,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Grant,  and  a  plea  for  enlarged 
membership  (associate)  was  made 
by  Arthur  Eades.  The  large  audi¬ 
ence  appeared  to  enjoy  the  entix-e 
program,  giving  Mr.  Thiede  and 
his  players  prolonged  applause  at 
the  end  of  the  concert. 

Four  concerts  are  announced  for 
next  season  on  Thursday  evenings, 
Nov.  21,  Jan.  9,  and  March  13,  and 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  27.  The 
soloists  are  Eleanor  Steber,  so¬ 
prano,  Nov.  21;  Heinrich  Gebhard, 
pianist,  Jan.  9:  Olivia  Hall,  harpist, 
Harriet  Peacock,  flutist,  and  Peggy 
Stuart,  pianist,  March  13,  and  Paul 
Tortelier,  cellist,  on  April  27. 

G.  M.  S. 


Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  Women’s  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  according  to  plans  long 
since  well  set,  continues  active 
next  season;  and  assurance  of  that 
makes  remark  worth  while  on  the 
performance  it  gave  in  Jordan  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon,  closing  its 
third  season  under  the  direction 
of  Alexander  Thiede.^  vt-rH 
A  novelty  stood  on  the  program, 
Richard  Platt’s  Suite  for  String 
Orchestra,  in  four  movements, 
energetically  and  perhaps  rather 


heavily  played.  Strings  are  usually 
found  affecting  the  dreamy,  the 
moody  and  the  meditative;  but  in 
this  case  they  took  a  somewhat 
matter-of-fact  view  of  their  task 
and  caused  Mr.  Platt’s  music  to 
sound  stern  instead  of  gracious. 
The  suite  is  composed,  indeed,  in 
quite  a  strict,  old-school  manner, 
but  it  might  have  stood  a  gentler 
handling  than  the  conductor  gave 
it.  Possibly  sentimentalism  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  an  orchestra  of 
women.  That  may  be  a  quality  in¬ 
tentionally  avoided  as  too  feminine 
or  something  of  the  sort.  Yet,  what¬ 
ever  the  case,  a  string  piece  should 
probably  always  be  regarded 
much  in  the  light  of  a  serenade  and 
certainly  the  andante  movement 
in  Mr.  Platt’s  work  would  have 
borne  being  treated  after  a  more 
romantic  fashion  than  it  was.  Ap¬ 
propriate,  however,  to  the  style  of 
composing  was  the  conductor’s 
reading  of  the  first  movement,  a 
marching  episode;  and  perhaps 
there  the  Suite  attains  its  chief 
distinction  anyway.  There  conven¬ 
tionality  and  originality  contend, 
and  originality  comes  sonjewhere 
near  winning. 

An  item  of  particular  interest 
besides  the  new  Suite  was  an  old 
one  which  is  neglected  by  the  big 
organizations,  no  doubt  undeserv¬ 
edly,  the  Symphonic  Variations  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  of  Franck.  It 
was  pleasantly  and  on  the  whole 
brilliantly  presented,  with  Mary- 
belle  Fulton  Zeise,  as  soloist.  Mrs. 
Zeise  is  a  player,  in  ordinary 
weathers,  in  the  string  section  of 
the  orchestra,  being  one  of  the 
double-bass  group.  She  did  the  so¬ 
ciety  great  credit  in  the  solo  role 
of  the  Variations,  making  the  work 
something  truly  symphonic  rather 
than  a  means  of  keyboard  display. 

An  old  classic  extraordinarily 
well  done  by  the  orchestra  in  reg¬ 
ular  line  was  Mozart’s  Overture  te 
“La  Finta  Giardiniera”;  and  a  mod¬ 
ern  “classic,”  if  there  can  be  such 
thing,  was  Britten’s  Sinfonietta, 
Opus  1.  W.  P.  X. 


LAST  CONCERT 
OF  ITS  SEASON 


Women's  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  at  Jordan  Hall 


BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

The  'Yeomen’s  Symphony  Orchestra, 
founded  and  conducted  by  Alexander 
Thiede,  gave  the  final  concert  of  this, 
its  third,  season  at  Jordan  Hall  yester¬ 
day  afternoon.  Judging  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  size  of  the  orchestra,  not  much 
more  than  half  what  it  used  to  be,  and 
the  smallness  of  yesterday’s  audience, 
the  future  of  the  organization  would 
seem  to  be  problematical.  Primarily,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  players, 
though  its  concerts  have  occasionally 
made  worthwhile  contributions  in  the 
matter  of  novel  or  unfamiliar  music. 

In  its  general  avoidance  of  routine, 
yesterday’s  programme  ran  true  to 
type.  The  only  familiar  number  was 
Franck’s  Symphonic  Variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  in  which  Mary- 
belle  Fulton  Zeise  was  the  soloist.  The 
final  number  on  the  programme,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Britten’s  Sinfonietta,  had  been 
heard  here  but  once  before.  A  Suite 
for  string  orchestra  by  the  resident 
pianist  and  teacher,  Richard  Platt,  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  (There  had  been  a  performance  in 
Germany  some  time  ago.)  And  it  was 
stated  ^that  Mozart’s  Overture  to  his 
early  opera,  “La  Finta  Giardiniera,” 
was  being  played  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston.  In  accordance  with  his  un¬ 
varying  custom,  Mr.  Thiede  began  the 
afternoon  with  a  Chorale  Prelude  of 
Bach,  this  time  is  was  “If  Thou  but 
Suffer  God  to  Guide  Me,”  as  effective¬ 
ly  arranged  for  strings  bj^Doruild 
Moody.  C  -  i  C  *  /'VSLr" 

The  orchestral*  Tort»rr*bfil  Fr  ™c*k’s 
Variations  might  hardly  be  done  in 
proper  style  by  an  orchestra  of  40-odd 
and  the  result  was  pretty  feeble.  Mrs. 
Zeise,  however,  set  forth  the  piano  part 
attractively.  It  was  possible  to  sur¬ 
mise  that  Mr.  Platt’s  piece  was  stu¬ 
dent’s  work.  It  is  academically  correct 
but  quite  without  distinction  and  over- 
long  for  the  nature  of  its  musical  con¬ 
tent.  The  composer  was  present  to 
bow  his  acknowledgments.  Mozart’s 
Overture  is  not  in  that  composer’s  best 
vein,  but  second-rate  Mozart  may  be 
better  than  first-rate  other  things,  and 
that  and  Mr.  Moody’s  transcription 
were  the  brightest  moments  of  yester¬ 
day  afternoon.  When  played  here  be¬ 
fore  by  the  Zighera  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Britten’s  Sinfonietta  made  a  stronger 
impression  than  it  did  yesterday.  This 
music  takes  virtuoso  playing. 


JORDAN  HALL 
Women’s  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Yesterday  afternoon’s  abominable 
weather  certainly  was  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  best  string  playing. 
And  that  factor  must  be  considered 
in  some  measure  in  a  dissenting  re¬ 
port  on  the  final  concert  of  the 
third  season  of  the  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  at  Jordan  Hall. 

Alexander  Thiede  conducted  and 
Marybelle  Fulton  Zeise,  who  ordi¬ 
narily  plays  the  bass  fiddle  in  the 
orchestra,  was  the  piano  soloist  in 
Cesar  Franck’s  lush  Symphonic 
Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 
The  remainder  of  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  a  Bach  Chorale-Prelude,  “If 
Thou  But  Suffer  God  to  Guide 
Thee”  (transcribed  for  strings  by 
Donald  Moody);  the  Overture  to 
Mozart’s  opera  buffa,  “La  Finta 
Giardiniera”  (K.  196),  possibly  a 
first  performance  in  Boston;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Britten’s  Sinfonietta,  Op.  1; 
and  the  first  American  performance 
of  Suite  for  String  Orchestra  by 
Richard  Platt,  Boston  musician. 

A  sticky,  humid  atmosphere,  like 
pesterday’s,  wreaks  havoc  with 
string  instruments,  causing  them  to 
slip  out  of  tune  frequently,  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  tone  rough,  which  must 
partly  account  for  the  uneven  play¬ 
ing  in  the  orchestra. 


Neither  the  orchestra  nor  the  solo¬ 
ist  quite  approached  the  bigness  of 
the  Symphonic  Variations.  Under 
Mr.  Thiede,  the  orchestra  played 
rather  sluggishly.  But  Mrs.  Zeise’s 
performance  was  admirable:  accur¬ 
ate,  well  modulated  and  t«n£>era- 
mentally  right SfoAf 

Mr.  Platt’s  Suite  is  a  w n  bit 
of  19th  Century  Romanticism.  It 
contains  some  frank  tunes,  worked 
rather  thin  and  squarely  harmo¬ 
nized.  There  are  four  movements, 
academic  in  form  and  of  lagging 
interest  in  their  overlong  develop¬ 
ments.  However,  it  had  a  quick 
audience  success  which  Mr.  Platt 
was  on  hand  to  acknowledge. 

Mozart  wrote  “La  Finta  Giardi¬ 
niera”  (  or  “The  Pretended  Garden- 
Girl”)  at  the  age  of  18.  The  Over¬ 
ture  is  charming  and  witty,  with 
hints  of  the  later  Mozart,  but  it 
doesn’t  remain  in  the  memory  like 
the  later  works.  Although  Mr. 
Thiede  treated  it  rather  heavily, 
the  performance  was  good. 

In  his  Sinfonietta,  Benjamin  Brit¬ 
ten  has  a  good  deal  to  say  musical¬ 
ly,  or  so  one  felt  on  first  hearing 
the  work  last  season.  But  Mr. 
Thiede  and  the  orchestra  did  not 
realize  the  fineness  inherent  in  the 
score.  But  this  is  not  easy  music, 
and  probably  takes  a  good  deal  of 
probing  to  get  inside  it.— J.  W.  R. 


MUSIC 

Women's  Symphony 

The  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alex¬ 
ander  Thiede,  conducting,  gave  its  final 
concert  of  the  season  yesterday  afternoon 
at  Jordan  Hall.  Marybelle  Fulton  Zeise 
was  piano  soloist,  and  the  program  was 
as  follows: 

Chorale  Prelude.  If  Thou  But  Suffer  God 

to  Guide  Thee . Bach-Moody 

Overture  to  “La  Finta  Giardiniera’’ .Mozart 
Symphonic  Variations  for  Piano  and 

Orchestra  . Franck 

Suite  for  String  Orchestra . Platt 

Sinfonietta  Op.  1 . Britten 

With  everything  against  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  weather,  the  Women’s 
Symphony  orchestra  brought  its 
third  season  to  a  close  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall  and,  all 
things  considered,  made  music  very 
pleasantly.  It  is  pretty  generally 
understood  the  orchestra  has  no 
pretensions  to  setting  the  world  on 
fire,  but  it  could  make  considerably 
less  conflagration  than  it  does  con 
sidering  the  difficulties  attendant  to 
preparing  a  concert  for  public  per¬ 
formance  in  an  organization  whose 
members  play  largely  if  not  entirely 
for  fun. 

Its  performance  yesterday  was  a 
distinct  improvement  over  its  pre¬ 
vious  concerts  this  year,  especially 
as  to  tone  production.  Even  though 
the  strings,  like  people,  object  not 
to  the  heat  but  to  the  humidity,  the 
string  band  managed  to  achieve  a 
fairly  crisp  and  alive  tone  in  place 
of  the  customary  flabbiness,  and  in 
the  Mozart  overture — a  delightful 
revival,  by  the  way — the  ensemble 
came  close  to  having  “bite.” 

Marybelle  Fulton  Zeise  appeared 
as  the  piano  soloist  in  Franck’s  fine 
;  Symphonic  Variations,  and  ac¬ 
quitted  herself  well.  She  lacked  the 
power  and  breadth  of  style  to 
project  this  great  work  to  its  full¬ 
est  extent,  and  rather  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  the  highly  important 
second  theme.  Yet  her  attention  to 
detail  had  charm  and  grace,  and 
her  approach  to  the  music  was  intel¬ 
ligent  and  musical.  Had  she  chosen 
a  less  architecturally  complex  com¬ 
position,  she  might  well  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  her  plainly  evident  feeling 
for  the  piano  more  successfully  than 
she  did.  The  orchestra’s  support, 
all-important,  in*  this  work,  wa^ 
quite  good.  }  f 

Receiving  its  first  American  per¬ 
formance  on  this  program  was 
Richard  Platt’s  Suite  for  String 
orchestra.  Admittedly  an  early 
work  of  this  Boston  composer  and 
teacher,  it  was  highly  romantic  in 
concept  with  the  nostalgic  fragrance 
of  an  elegant  and  bygone  day.  If 
nothing  more,  it  was  worth  its  be¬ 
lated  American  premiere,  and  was 
capably  traversed  by  the  orchestra. 
The  composer  was  in  the  audience. 
Britten’s  Sinfonietta  was  frankly 
too  much  for  the  orchestra’s  tech¬ 
nique,  and  it  didn’t  sound  very  well, 
even  though  Alexander  Thiede’s 
firm  and  clear  beat  lent  enough 
unanimity  to  4dlow  its  intrinsic 
merit  to  shine  through.  The  occa¬ 
sion  attracted  &  moderately  sized 
and  appreciative  audience. 

R,  E.,  JR. 
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